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TITLE REGISTERED IN 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


THIS MONTH you can take your GRAIL 
to church and use it as a Lenten prayer 
book ... Just open it on page 31 to the 
WAY OF THE CROSS arranged by your 
editor for private use. Our choice for 
your spiritual reading, the APOSTOLATé 
OF SUFFERING, is taken fror Christ in 
Our Brethren by the understanding popu- 
lar spiritual writer, Raoul Plus, $.J. A 
thoughtful reading of this selection should 
be a powerful antidote against the cur- 
rent dose of false thinking about pain 
and “mercy killing,"” which is being 
served by the secular press. If you over- 
looked the first part of our rhythmized 
version of the Bishops’ message on the 
family, be sure to try the second part, 
which appears this month as WHEN WISE 
MEN SPOKE. In keeping with our policy 
of informing you on developments in all 
phases of Catholic life, we present a 
feaature article about the Catholic Uni- 
versity School of Drama and one of its 
most recent successes, the traveling 
Shakespearean company now known as 
PLAYERS, INC. Even in Lent there is time 
for lighter moods, so we offer our readers 
a chuckle or two with the story cbeut the 
CASE OF THE CHEWED NYLONS. 


Good reading, and God bless you. 
—Father Walter, O.S.B. 
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The new Christian Mother’s first 
trip to Church after the Baptism 





of her baby is to giwe God thanks 
the New Life He has brought 
Minto this world. 





When a Christian mother holds 
r new baby in her arms for the 
st time, she may not actually 
y, “Thanks, God,” but her heart 
§ praying it. 

| She has felt the breath of Death 
upon her neck, but she has 
en delivered along with this new 
ing for whom she dared to em- 
e Death to deliver it to life. 
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3 by Walter Sullivan, O.S.B. 
as told to Frances King 


And as she looks at this bundle 
of mysteries, which also can be- 
come an assortment of kicks, 
screams, and contortions, she is 
tenderly awed. This she can never 
understand—this mystery of life 
and death—-but she knows that 
this little thing which she calls 
her son has enthroned within him 
an eternal force which God has 
released into the world through 
her body. 

He, upon whom she is happy to 
gaze and ponder upon in her 
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heart, started merely as a seed— 
an invisible seed—planted in love 
and brought to the fullness of 
life through a mystery of God. 
She doesn’t hope to understand 
this seed, her son, because she 
has never been able to comprehend 
the power wrapped even in one 
tiny seed of her flower garden. 
And this, she knows, is infinitely 
more mysterious and wonderful, 
because into this seed was poured 
a human soul. 


Since she doesn’t understand his 
natural birth, in which she has 
played such an important role, she 
doesn’t hope to understand this 
other more wonderful mystery— 
his rebirth—in which God alone 
acts. But she does know that just 
as it was necessary for the child 
to be nourished and protected 
within her own womb to bring it 
to natural life, so its soul must 
be placed within the sacramental 
womb of the Church at the bap- 
tismal font so that it might be 
reborn in Christ. Although she 
never hopes to understand even 
a flower seed, she knows it is 
not enough merely to plant the 
seed; it must be given food ac- 
cording to its nature. So also she 
knows that it is never enough to 
introduce a child to life; it must 
be introduced to wholeness of Life 
through rebirth. 
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Truly must she meditate on 
many things when her baby # 
brought back to her arms ag @ 
baptized Christian. She is awed 
to think that this helpless little 
fellow one day will become a man, 
capable of loving and hating, of 
giving life or taking it, of doing 
good or evil. And as she turns 
one of his tiny hands over and 
places it within her own, she can 
not imagine that he can ever grow 
up to do anything but good. He 
is her son. 
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Perhaps at this point she knows sco 


that the days and missions of the 
Prophets have not all passed— 
that Christian parents are Pro 
phets who prepare and make ready 
the Way of the Lord in the hearts 
of their children. Here are hearts, 
minds—souls to be shaped inte 
mature understanding of God and 
given to His service in love. This 
is the sublime work of parents. 


It is only natural, then, that 
as soon as she is able the Christian 
mother goes to God’s house t 
thank Him for the natural and 
supernatural gifts of life, to com 
secrate herself and her child t 
Him, and to ask for His grace and 
guidance for her life’s task. 

The Church has provided a cere 
mony not only for this natural 
desire to express thanks, but a8 
an opportunity to welcome the me 
ther back to an active life and to 
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bless both mother and child. This 
sacramental is called “Churching 
of Women.” 

Occasionally we see a young mo- 
ther kneeling with her baby in her 
arms in the church vestibule be- 
fore Sunday Mass. It may be any 
day, but we will be sure to see 
it some Sunday. The priest is 
sprinkling her with holy water, 
and the conclusion generally is 
that she is being “purified.” But 
from what? Does a mother ask 
her child to do an errand and then 
scold it for having done as she 
asked? After having united 4 
couple in matrimony, prayed over 
them for a fruitful union, blessed 
their ring, their nuptial chamber, 
and then rejoiced with the expect- 
ant mother, how could Mother 
Church “scold” the delivered mo- 
ther by a penitential rite? 

She doesn’t. She is joyful with 
the new parents. She sends her 
priest to the church entrance to 
receive the mother—not as an in- 
dication of penance, but out of re- 
spect for her. The only other per- 
son who is honored by such a re- 
ception at the church entrance is 
the bishop, visiting the church 
Officially. Unfortunately, this re- 
ception of the mother often is con- 
fused with the rite before baptism 
when the unbaptized person is not 
allowed to enter the church be- 
fore answering the questions and 
receiving the exorcisms. 





But Mother Church always pro- 
vides a barometer for the onlooker 
who wants to know in what 
“mood” she is on any occasion or 
day. The “barometer” is the 
color of the vestments of her 
priest. For this occasion the priest 
wears a surplice, and the key to 
the mood of the occasion is the 
stole around his neck. He is wear- 
ing a white stole—not the peni- 
tential purple of the baptismal ex- 
orcisms or of the Sacrament of 
Penance; and it signifies that this 
is a pure and joyous occasion. 
The Church rejoices; the mother, 
the father, and their friends 
should join in the procession and 
rejoice together. 

Just to make sure that this is 

no penitential occasion, we draw 
closer to the mother who is kneel- 
ing in the vestibule holding a 
lighted candle, and we hear the 
priest saying to her: 
“According to a very laudable 
custom, you have come to request 
the blessing of the Church upon 
yourself and the child that has 
been committed to your care. 
While you return thanks to God 
for the many favors which He has 
bestowed upon you, at the same 
time fervently consecrate yourself 
and your offspring to His holy 
service. 


“Be careful, both by word and 
by example, to impress upon its 
youthful heart the principles of 
solid piety, that you may corre- 
spond to the views of Divine 
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Providence in placing it under 
your charge, and may have the 
happiness of seeing your children 
attentive in their duties to God, 
and zealous for their own eternal 
welfare. You hold a lighted candle 
to signify the good works by 
which you should express your 
thanks to God for the benefits 
which He has bestowed upon you, 
and the pious examples by which 
you should lead your children, and 
all around you, to the love and 
practice of virtue. Endeavor to 
enter into the disposition needed 
to cultivate the blessings which 
I am about to ask for you in the 
name of the holy Church.” 


He has said nothing’ about 
“purifying” her, nor of cleansing 
her of any sin, before sprinkling 
her with holy water. But this 
sprinkling with holy water, which 
is merely another indication of 
respect for the new mother, has 
been misinterpreted by the casual 
onlooker to mean that she has 
been cleansed of some guilt. 


Although this sacramental has 
its roots in Jewish tradition, its 
significance to the Christian far 
surpasses the imperfection of that 
ritual origin. In keeping with the 
Jewish law of purification the mo- 
ther had to visit the Temple forty 
days after the birth of a male 
child. The Law of the Old Test- 
ament proclaimed the universal 
reign of sin, and all men—even 
the just—were subject to the law. 
But the manifold legal purifica- 
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tions of the Old Testament were 
a promise of the universal absoly 
tion to be brought by the Redemp 
tion of Christ—the freedom of 
the sons of God from the reign 
of sin. 


So the “Churching of Women” 
has its Christian origin in the 
first visit of the Blessed Virgin 
to the Temple forty days after 
the birth of Christ. Just as there 
was no need for purification from 
corporal or spiritual defilement on 
the part of the spotless Virgin, 
so in the Christian Church the 
mother’s visit suggests nothing 
of purification or penance. It is 
rather a visit of thanksgiving and 
a consecration of the mother and 
child to God, just as in the case 
of our Lady. 


The priest, having sprinkled 
the mother with holy water, is 
now reading Psalm 23 over her. 
This psalm is wholly joyous over 
the mother’s coming. “Who shall 
go up into the mountain of the 
Lord and who shall stand in His 
holy place? The one who is inne 
cent of hands and pure of heart. 
.. he shall receive a blessing from 
the Lord....” And seemingly 
glimpsing Christ in this new- 
formed member of the Mystical 
Body, the psalm exclaims: “Who 
is this King of glory, the Lord 
strong and mighty, the Lord 
mighty in battle. Ye gates lift 
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up your heads and open wide ye 
ancient doors, the King of glory 
would enter in.”* 


The antiphon which follows the 
psalm echoes the first theme, sal- 
uting the newly delivered mother 
with: “She shall receive a bless- 
ing from the Lord and mercy from 
her Savior; for this is the genera- 
tion of those who seek the Lord.” 


Placing the left end of his white 
stole in the mother’s hand, the 
priest then invites her into the 
church. The mother, carrying a 
lighted candle and her child, fol- 
lows the priest to the altar where 
she kneels while the priest prays: 


“Almighty, everlasting God, Who 
through the delivery of the Bless- 
ed Virgin Mary hast turned the 
pains of the faithful at childbirth 
into joy, look mercifully upon 
Thine handmaid, coming in glad- 
ness to Thy temple to offer up 
her thanks: and grant that after 
this life, by the merits and inter- 
cession of the same blessed Mary, 
she may merit to attain, together 
with her offspring, to the joys of 





* Translation from “The Blessing of Moth- 
@s after Childbirth” as given in The 

i Observance of Candlemas—book- 
let of suggestions for the Christian observ- 
ance of Candlemas in the parish, in the 
family, in the apostolic group; with lit- 
@rature and songs for the feast. Grail- 
ville, Loveland, Ohio, publishers. “The Bless- 
ing of a Mother After Childbirth” can also 
be obtained on a beautifully decorated card 
mitable for congratulatory greeting, from 
Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. 


everlasting happiness. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


The priest then sprinkles her 
again with holy water in the form 
of a cross pronouncing a blessing 
over her: “May the peace and 
blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit descend upon you and re- 
main with you always. Amen.” 


Remembering the exhortation 
of the priest at the church en- 
trance, the young mother’s heart 
must be praying many things as 
the priest blesses her. In the flick- 
ering, leaping light of the candle 
she holds with her child she may 
look into his face and see some 
resemblance between their purity 
and their newly lighted lives. 


Noticing that the candle started 
to consume itself from the moment 
it was first lighted, she is im- 
pressed with the incessant war 
which life and death wage from 
the start. Death, she knows, is 
not something one should prepare 
for in old age only, but from the 
beginning, since “the last hour in 
which we cease to live does not 
bring death but only completes it.” 


The candle’s flame, feeding. on 
the purest beeswax is very like 
the light and example shed from 
the flame of God’s love feeding in 
a pure soul. Perhaps she prays 
that her infant son’s pure soul 
may always be pure, and that the 
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flame so recently lighted by bap- er... perhaps a priest. But deep 
tism may never be snuffed out by in her heart she has just om 
mortal sin. prayer: that he will be a faithfy 

Perhaps she'll dream a dream _ son of his eternal Father—a saint 


too about what he may become— and that she, his mother, may net 
a doctor ...astatesman...afath- fail to show him how. 
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Being monks, we could hardly 
be expected to 


Among the letters we received 
commenting on the new for 
mat there was one from@ 
young mother saying that she 
liked the smaller size because 
it makes the magazine so co¥ 
venient to hold in one hand 
and thumb over the page 
while reading, and at t# 
same time hold an infant 
the other arm. 


YOU ARE OUR By the way, if you like the 
BEST ADVERTISERS new GRAIL, why not tell your 
friends and relatives about it. 
We would like to see it reach 
as many people as possible. 








When wise men spoke” parru 








deep 
t om 
ithfy } they told us 
saint, the place of the family and 
LY not how to keep it there. 
They said: 
Men can change 
the things they make 
because they make them, 
but 
Men can not change the family 
because they didn't make it— 
God did. 
Therefore—men must leave the family 
as God made it. 
7 m GOD MADE THE FAMILY 
First God made Adam; 
ardly Then God made Eve; 
That was the first family. 
Soon there were many families. 
eived After a while the families said: 
for. “Let's all help each other 
mm make the best of things.” 
t she That. was the birthday of Government. 
need The work of the Government is to help 
} COM the family make the most of things; 
hand to help it—through education 
ages to protect it—by laws 
the to provide for it—BUT NEVER 
vt “om TO INVADE ITS RIGHTS. 
m@ THE FAMILY MAKES THE MAN 
“It takes a heap of livin’ 
your : 
ut it in a house 
can to make a home.” 
é. 





* All the Bishops of the American Catholic Hierarchy at their Annual Meeting 
in Washington, D. on Nov. 16-18, 1949. 







































But a heap of living 
in a HOME 
makes a man a man 

because it teaches him to live; 


It makes the father strong and noble 
because it gives him 
something to work for; 
It makes the mother happy and peaceful 
because it gives her 
children to live for; 
It makes the children healthy and holy 
because the home is 
the training school for life. 
INDEED 
The home of a real family 
is a hothouse where the seeds of virtue 
are planted and nursed; 
WHEREAS 
The State is a garden 
whose virtues are all home-grown. 





THE FAMILY MAKES THE GOVERNMENT 






If no family—no virtue. 
If no virtue—no worthy citizens. 
If no worthy citizens—no good government, 
BUT 
Will a car run without gas? or a 
fish swim out of water? 
Neither will the family form good citizens 
unless it be permanent, free and secure. 


NOW AND FOREVER 


A divorcee for a husband or 
A divorcee for a wife 
makes real confidence impossible, 
and 
Two dads or two moms 
confuse children. 
Uneasy parents and confused children 
fill the house with bewilderment and strife. 


m BAR THE DOOR 





A man's home is his castle—sacred and free. 
None dares besiege him there. 

But the government invades that haven 
when it makes laws on family affairs; 
when It takes over the parents’ right 

to educate, or 
when it requires in the schools 
courses that will be harmful 
to the morals of the children. 
To protect the family—to save it— 

Men must know their rights. 

They must see that those rights are honored 
in law and in practice. 


FAMILY SECURITY 
Virtue grows 
under a roof, 
in a healthy body, 
on a fed stomach. 
State must strive to see that families 
can have a roof, 
can be healthy and decently fed. 
State should grant some security 
for the family's tomorrow. 
Let him who has ears to hear, 
hear what the wise men say 
to their people. 
They warn. 
They plead. 


They inform: 
Divorce, Birth Control and fast living 
are destroying the family— 
will destroy the world—Unless 
We listen and act! 
If we manage to restore the family, 
an evil more devastating than 
an H-bomb will be averted. 
But what is more, the foundation will be laid 
for the restoration of this chaotic world 
to ORDER AND PEACE. 


Seen men ferme ee Sens 


Adapted by Simeon Daly. 0.5.8. 


















































Catholic University Players con- 


tribute to the growth of the live 


theatre in the United States 


HE six months extending from 

September, 1949, to February, 
1950, have been filled with one of 
the most significant and promis- 
ing endeavors of a Catholic group 
in the field of art and drama. 
Fifteen former graduate and un- 
dergraduate students of the Cath- 
olic University of America com- 
pleted a theatrical tour that sent 
them halfway across the United 
States in 89 performances of the 
Shakesperean rib-tickling comedy, 
Much Ado About Nothing. Their 
trip itself held many interesting 
experiences to be recounted by the 
four young ladies and eleven 
young men who formed the com- 
pany now known as Players, Inc.* 
But the story that precedes their 





1 Established first as University 
Players, Inc. Headquarters: 813 
Monroe Street, N.E., Washington, 
D.C. 


Jude Woerdeman, O55. 


actual organization and tour, the 
manner and spirit in which it 
was accomplished, and the plans 
and possibilities which have re 
sulted therefrom, should be told, 
too, to color their efforts with 
real meaning and value. 


Speech and Drama Department 
at Catholic University 


The stage history of the Speech 
and Drama Department at the 
Catholic University of America— 
from which Players, Inc., direetly 
originated—began in 1939, just 
a few years after the department 
itself had been formed. During 
that school year, such plays 
Yankee Doodle Boy—later to hit 
Broadway, Eliot’s Murder in tht 
Cathedral, and Moliere’s Miser, 
were produced with public ap 
plause. : 

Each year has added some phase 
to the initial success. The theatre 
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concentrates on three types of and Shakespeare’s King Lear 
drama: classics in comedy and and Much Ado About Nothing, 
tragedy, experimental produc- the latter being currently pre- 
tions, and, of the greatest im- sented by the road show. 

portance, original plays written By way-of experimentation, new 
by the faculty and students. A- methods in writing and staging— 
mong the classics presented have not always satisfying and pleas- 
been Aristophanes’ The Birds, ing, but indeed interesting—have 
Sophocles’ Electra, Claudel’s Tid- heen illustrated by Murder in the 
ings Brought to Mary, Wilde’s Cathedral, Saroyan’s My Heart's 
Importance of Being Earnest, in the Highlands, and Auden and 


Bill Callehen, Art Conescu, and J. K. Emmet in 
Much Ado About Nothing 
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Isherwood’s The Ascent of F6. 


But the theatrical spotlight and 
public acclaim have centered most 
on the original plays which have 
constituted about one-third of the 
many productions to date. Pro- 
fessors Walter Kerr and Leo 
Brady have set a strong example 
for their students: Kerr has suc- 
ceeded with his God’s Stage, and 
Stardust. His musical Sing .Qut 
Sweet Land went to Broadway. 
With his wife, Jean, he wrote 
the play version of Song of Ber- 
nadette and the present Broad- 
way hit, Touch and Go. 


Brady’s plays include Calidore 
and the popular stage version of 
Brother Orchid. He has teamed 
with Kerr on the dramatization 
of Greene’s Brighton Rock, the 
Broadway musical Count Me In, 
and the story of George M. Co- 
han’s life, Yankee Doodle Boy 
(1939). Cohan called the premiere 
of this show “the greatest night 
in American theatre.” This play 
introduced a new form of “mu- 
sical biography” that was to be 
followed afterwards by the Cook 
Book, the story of Joe Cook. 


Among the presentations pro- 
duced by student writers, three 
have been outstanding: Stranger 
at the Gate by Patricia Tread- 
well, All Gaul is Divided, by John 
McGiver, and Jenny Kissed Me, 
by Jean Kerr. 
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Bill Callahan as Benedict 


= stage history and experi 
ence has rewarded the de 
partment with rich benefits. A- 
long with the theory and tech 
nique provided by a wide range 
of courses and classes, these pro 
ductions have offered actual con 
tact with innumerable skills. The 
actor has learned to carry him 
self gracefully on the stage, 
use: his voice correctly, to inter 
pret his lines with intelligence 
and clarity. He has been able t 
design costumes, to build scenery, j 
to handle stage-lighting effective 
ly. He has been given the chaneé 
to direct and manage theatrical 
productions and even to write 
plays for production. As a conse 
quence, the Speech and Drama 
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a Department has come to be recog- 
nized by stage and drama ex- 


perts as one of the most capable 
and productive schools of its kind. 







The Idea Conceived 


As early as 1941, Fr. Gilbert V. 
Hartke, O.P., head of the depart- 
ment, had conceived the idea of 
forming a traveling dramatic 
troupe which would offer the aca- 
demically-trained actor the oppor- 
tunity of day-by-day, week-by- 
week, month-by-month theater 
work and experience. For two 
weeks, then, a group of students 
toured the mid-west, with some 
success and much enjoyment. But 
the war quickly halted the plan 
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xper § and endeavor. Still, the idea was 
e de F not forgotten. The students con- 
s. A+ & tinued to produce their plays for 
tech- § the public in Washington. A 
range § number of groups were formed 
€ pr § among them to provide entertain- 
1 com § ment and drama for camps, hos- 
. The pitals, bond-rallies, and so on. 
hit § Finally, in January, 1949, Fr. 
ge, © § Hartke brought his first dream- 
inter thild to life again. 

i gence 

ble @ 9 Fr. Gilbert V. Hartke, O. P. 
enery, 

active § It will not be a digression to stop 
hance § tere to consider the wonderful 
trical § influence which this white-robed 
write § Dominican priest has had over 
conse § the birth, growth and development 






i his department and the stu- 
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dents associated with it and him. 
Fr. Hartke had always been in- 
terested in theatre and drama, 
even before his ordination. It 
was rather easy and natural for 
him to revert to that interest 
when he was appointed to estab- 
lish the Speech and Drama De- 
partment at Catholic University. 
Abetted by the excellent abilities 
and inspiring ideas of his friend 
and colleague, Walter Kerr, and 
of Dr. Josephine Callan, and Alan 
Schneider, he had soon built the 
school into the largest undergrad- 
uate body on the campus and, as 
noted earlier, had brought public 
acclaim to the school through its 
dramatic productions. Probably 
the greatest factor in his success- 
ful work can and should be at- 
tributed to the Christian spirit 
with which Fr. Hartke has pro- 
moted it. Any dramatic student 
at Catholic University, be he 
Catholic or non-Catholic, will 
vouch that the Reverend Dean is 
as much interested in the spir- 
itual welfare of the students as 
he is in their scholastic and dra- 
matic abilities and attainments. 
They are made as conscious of 
their religious duties, as of their 
classwork and special assign- 
ments. In fact, the very organiza- 
tion and activity of the depart- 
ment and its members is founded 
on a Christian principle. Put into 
words by a member of the school, 
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that principle would sound like 
this: 

Father’s idea...is to create a 
feeling of individual as well as 
collective solidity. The theatre is 
a group art. It demands at times, 
heroic charity, heroic humility, 
and an intense mutual responsi- 
bility. There is an obligation to 
do one’s best whether in inter- 
preting the main role or in de- 
livering the one and only line: 
“What ho! The horse droppeth 
dead!” 


The highest ideals of art are ulti- 
mately based on charity and co- 
operation with each other and 
these are the ideals which Father 
Hartke is knocking himself out 
to get into our heads. (Aside, 
Jan., 1948) 

These are the ideals which seem 
to have been realized, practically, 
by Players, Inc., in their first 
season on the road. 


The Players Incorporate 


The actual formation of the Uni- 
versity Players—the name first 
adopted by the group—was made 
rather quietly, but decisively. 
There were several good reasons 
prompting this first real test of 
that long-planned idea. First 
came. the revived interest in and 
success by other road shows. Mar- 
garet Webster had deserted 


Broadway, and with her Shakes- 
perean company, found a warm 
welcome wherever their barn- 
storming carried them. Then, 
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very apparently, some kind of 
sure outlet had to be supplied for 
the actors, actresses, directors, 
technicians and playwrights grad- 
uating from the Department 
(eighty to ninety percent of Ae 
tors’ Equity members are steadi- 
ly unemployed). Finally, but 
most importantly, there was the 
desire of director and students 
to share and produce their ideas, 
aims, ard abilities in a common 
way. 


Accordingly, the interested mem- 
bers of the Department organized 
as University Players, Inc. The 
project was to be an independent 
venture, controlled by the stu- 
dents. Trustees for the corpora- 
tion are Fr. Hartke, Walter Kerr, 
Adah May Brady, all of the Uni- 
versity staff. Miss Brady was al- 
so elected as treasurer. But the 
officers of the group are from 
among the troupe: Bill Callahan, 
president; Teddie Marie Kinsey, 
vice-president ; Nick Wanamaker, 


secretary. 


Packing and Travelling 


Came September, 1949, and the 
players found themselves con- 
fronted with a definite road sched- 
ule. As a response to the 700 
letters sent out and to other ad- 
vertising, invitations to a total 
of 89 performances had been re 
ceived. Starting at Baltimore, 
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they were to travel east to Bos- 
ton, back west through Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Chicago, to Minneapo- 
lis; then south through Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, and West Vir- 
ginia. After more than 10,000 
miles, they would be back in 
Washington soon after Feb. 11, 
1950, to give a number of per- 
formances in the Shakesperean 
Folger Theatre. 


All the members were equal share- 
holders in the venture, receiving 
an equal income from the $300 
which the group was to receive for 
each performance. Each member 
was allowed $6.00 per day for all 
his expenses. All members, besides 
doing their bit of acting, had 
special jobs assigned them for the 
staging of the show—construct- 
ing the scenery, care for the cos- 
tumes, correspondence and busi- 
and share 


ness. It was share, 
alike. 
Costumes and scenery were 


stowed in a truck purchased by 
the players. The costumes, special- 
ly designed and executed, had cost 
$1,400. A formal stage-set, col- 
lapsible and easily adjustable, 
was constructed. Fifteen spot- 
lightsanda450-pound switchboard 
were to furnish the lighting—A 
special technician, Jim Brennan, 
was sole non-acting member who 
accompanied the troupe, to care 
for the mechanical production of 


the show. After having handled 
a troupe that had included 42 
stagehands and 50 horses, Jim 
found the University Players’ 
group comparatively easy to take 
care of. 


The players packed themselves in- 
to a newly purchased station-wag- 
on and an Olds, privately owned 
by one of them. And so they faced 
the open road! But it was not 
to be a wholly easy trip! 


The Tour—Rough Road 
and Bad Breaks 


For one thing, most of the per- 
formances were  night-to-night 
stands. The longest stop on the 
route was a full week in Cleve- 
land. Such a jumping program, 
necessitating long miles of travel 
between stops, was itself physi- 
cally exhausting. To this kind of 
wear and tear was added the bur- 
den of rushed packing and un- 
packing, the fatigue of hours of 
acting, and the irregularity of 
times for eating and sleeping. 


There were, too, the unforeseeable 
problems. The worst of these came 
when the players headed into 
Minnesota in December. One day 
found them driving in 17-sub- 
zero weather. Ice had constantly 
to be scraped off the windshield 
to give vision for the driver. 
Then, the almost tragic! the loss 
of one of the members. Carol 
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Anthony, who was Ursula in the 
play, fell on the ice and broke 
her hip, one day before showtime 
in St. Paul. Fortunately, a young 
lady at the College of St. Catha- 
rine was able and willing to step 
into the role and carry on until 
another member, Muriel Bach- 
mann, could be rushed from 
Washington. 


Bill McGuire had lost his leg in 
the War. But the injury had not 
kept him from returning to his 
favorite profession. He had been 
traveling with the Players, fea- 
tured in the role of Claudio. But 
the physical grind began to both- 
er his leg. Again, an SOS had to 
be sent to Washington. This time, 
Jimmy Lithgow appeared to as- 
sume the role of Conrade, so that 
Frank Dolan could move into the 
part of Claudio. 


Besides, in a group of 15 capable 
individuals an expected and de- 
sirable difference of characters 
and temperaments is bound to 
manifest itself. It did in this 
group, too! “Oh! We had our 
moments!” was the way they 
laughed it off, after those mo- 
ments. The surprising thing is 
that, in the face of physical and 
mental fatigue, so few of those 
moments appeared in this young, 
inexperienced group. 


Praise and Plaudits 
Wherever the University Players 
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performed, open and long ap 
plause rewarded- them. Never 
were they disappointed at the re 
sponse given them by an audi- 
ence. They played before school 
kids, women’s clubs, business men 
and college students.. From all 
parts came praise and credit, and 
best of all, from the most critical 
they received the nicest bouquets, 
All of which helped them to con- 
clude that “Shakespeare ain't 
spinach, and Broadway isn’t the 
only promised land.” 


For such success, they had to 
play hard and well, and their 
presentation, at times, became su- 
perb. But, what a lot of audi- 
ences did not know was that these 
players also prayed hard, even 
while they played. Wherever it 
was possible, they met each day 
to pray a group rosary—for the 
success of their undertaking, for 
their individual needs, for their 
colleagues at Catholic University, 
for their sponsors. Their “green 
room” was as spiritual as it was 
practical. The stage manager 
would first outline the physical 
details that would affect that 
night’s show—the amount of 
stage, the position of stage en- 
trances, and so on. And then 
president Bill Callahan led the 
group in a simple Hail Mary, and 
each player in turn voiced the 
special intentions for which he 
asked the performance to be of- 
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fered. It was in this prayerful 
mood and in this Christian spirit 
that Players, Inc., presented all 
the gaiety and frolic of Shake- 
speare’s Much Ado. 


Future Plans 


The aim of this tour had been a 
lofty and ambitious one. It was 
the hope that a permanent travel- 
ing company could be established, 
making the “living” theatre ac- 
cessible to communities living off 
Broadway and away from big 
theatres. It was the desire that 
an immediate field for experience 
and a means of livelihood could 


NOW READY for Vocation month 


12th Annual Vocation Booklet 
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be established for graduates of 
the University’s Speech and 
Drama Department. The aim, the 
hopes and desires seem to have 
been realized. 


Already plans have been made 
for the coming year. The com- 
pany will be expanded; three 
plays instead of one will be of- 
fered; a more definite business 
and financial setup has been 
worked out. It is the expressed 
hope of president Bill Callahan 
that eventually Players, Inc., “will 
have a permanent repertory com- 
pany, as well as five or more 
companies on the road.” 
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Sister Catherine Labouré, a 
novice at the motherhouse of the 
Daughters of Charity in Paris, 
has had several visions of the 
Blessed Virgin. The Blessed Vir- 
gin tells Sister Catherine to have 
a special medal made. When Fa- 
ther Aladel, the convent chaplain, 
asks Sister Catherine what words 
are to be on the back of the medal, 
Sister Catherine is uncertain. 
Thinking that the visions are not 
real, Father Aladel suggests that 
she should ask the Blessed Mother 
for the words at the next vision. 


Chapter 5 


A FEW weeks later—in Jan- 
uary, 1831—with the other 
novices, Sister Labouré was per- 
mitted to make her religious vows 
and to receive the habit of a 
Daughter of Charity. And to show 
that she was really entering upon 
a new life—with all her actions 
‘ taking on an added merit because 
she now belonged to God in a spe- 
cial way—she was given a new 
name: that of Catherine. 


Of course Sister Catherine was 
happy beyond words. At last she 
was a religious—a Daughter of 
Saint Vincent de Paul! Oh, how 


good to belong to a family whose 





The Medal 


by Mary Fabyan Windeatt 


special work was the care of the 
poor and sick! But even as she 
rejoiced, Sister Catherine was 
bothered by a nagging worry. The 
medal had not been made. Nor 
could it be made until the Blessed 
Virgin announced what words she 
wished to have appear on the 
back. 

“Dearest Mother, please tell 
me!” was Sister Catherine’s con- 
stant prayer. 

Without any warning the an 
swer came. One day while kneel 
ing in the chapel, the young re 
ligious heard a voice speaking 
within the depths of her soul: 
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“The letter M and the two 
Hearts are enough.” 

Sister Catherine was filled with 
relief and joy. The Blessed Virgin 
had come again! True, this time 
she was not visible in her beau- 
tiful dress of white and gold, with 
the dazzling rays streaming from 
her outstretched hands. But her 
voice—oh, there was not mistak- 
ing it! So gentle, so kind...so 
loving! 

“Oh, Mother, thank you!” she 
burst out. “Now we can surely 
do something about having the 
medal made.” 

But when Sister Catherine 
sought out Father Aladel to tell 
him of Our Lady’s message, the 
young priest was just as doubt- 
ful as ever: Nor was he impressed 
by the fact that Sister Catherine 
was about to leave the Mother- 
house for a new home—a convent 
of the Daughters of Charity at 
Enghien, a suburb of Paris—and 
that she was desperately eager 
to carry out Our Lady’s wishes 
before her departure. 

“Sister, there’s no hurry about 
any of this,” he declared. “In 
fact, I think that the longer we 
wait, the better.” 

Sister Catherine was beside 
herself with dismay. “But it’s 
mre than six months since she 
first spoke about the medal... .” 

The priest shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Six months! Two months! 
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Sister, what is that in the light 
of eternity? Nothing! Absolutely 
nothing!” 

Sister Catherine hesitated. “But 
Father! At Enghien I won’t be 
able to see you very often. And 
if the Blessed Virgin should have 
another message... .” 

The priest nodded reassuringly. 
“Don’t worry,” he said. “Enghien 
isn’t far away. I’ll come to see 
you every so often.” 

True enough. In the months 
that followed Father Aladel paid 
several visits to the convent at 
Enghien, where Sister Catherine 
was busily engaged in the kitchen. 
But despite her evident certainty, 
he still could not bring himself to 
believe that the Mother of God 
had actually appeared to his young 
friend in the chapel of the Mother- 
house in Paris, and that she 
wished to have a special medal 
made. And yet, he reflected in a 
puzzled way, Sister Catherine was 
not the sort of person who would 
stoop to telling lies. She was hum- 
ble, prayerful, hard-working, o- 
bedient .... 

“And sensible, too,” he was 
forced to admit, “not in the least 
inclined to day-dream or show 
off. It’s beyond me,” he always 
concluded. 

Then one day in the year 1832 
Sister Catherine announced that 
she had heard Our Lady’s voice 
again (although she had not seen 
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her), and that the Virgin was 
very disappointed because the 
medal had not been made. 

“I told her it wasn’t my fault, 
Father—that somehow you can’t 
bring yourself to believe me. And 
do you know what she said?” 

The priest shook his head, look- 
ing rather anxious. “What, Sis- 
ter?” 

“Don’t worry. A day will come 
when Father Aladel will do what 
I wish. He is my servant, and 
would fear to displease me.’” 


At these words a chill settled 
over the young priest’s heart. 
What a thought—that he would 
willingly disobey the Blessed Vir- 
gin! That perhaps even now, be- 
cause of his doubts and hesitation 
during the past two years, she was 
displeased with him! 

“Sister, this settles it,” he de- 
clared abruptly. “I’ll go to see 
the Archbishop at once. If he ap- 
proves of the medal, we’ll have it 
made without any more delay.” 


Chapter 6 


O the amazement of Father 

Aladel, the Archbishop of 
Paris offered not the slightest ob- 
jection to having the medal made. 
Nor did he express any doubts 
that the Blessed Virgin had ap- 
peared to one of the Daughters 
of Charity in the chapel at the 
Motherhouse. 
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“Who is the Sister?” he im 
quired eagerly. “I must see her 
at once.” 

Father Etienne, who had ae 
companied Father Aladel to the 
Archbishop’s house, waited with 
bated breath. Since he occupied 
a position of authority among the 
Priests of the Mission (the relig- 
ious family to which Father Alad- 
el belonged), the latter had al 
ready told him a few details of 
Our Lady’s visits. Now, in the 
presence of the Archbishop, surely 
the whole amazing story would be 
forthcoming. 

But Father Aladel shook his 
head regretfully. “Your Grace, I 
can’t tell you who the Sister is,” 
he said. “Nor can I allow anyone 
to question her. It’s the one thing 
she made me promise.” 

The eyes of the Archbishop 
clouded with disappointment. “But 
Father! This Sister must be a 
saint! Surely it wouldn’t hurt to 
have a visit with her...to hear 
her own account of these vis 
Peres 

As respectfully as he could, 
Father Aladel repeated that this 
could not be. Our Lady had told 
the Sister in question that she 
was to confide in no one save the 
priest who heard her Confession. 

“But if we can’t see or talk to 
the Sister, how are we going to 
make plans for the medal?” ob- 
jected the Archbishop. “Surely 
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an artist will have to talk to her 
about the various details.” 

“Yes,” put in Father Etienne. 
“There'll have to be several 
sketches before anything definite 
ean be decided.” 

For a moment Father Aladel 
was silent. The same thorny prob- 
lem that had been bothering him! 
Sister Catherine had not the 
slightest ability to draw or paint, 
and neither had he. 

“Perhaps I could talk to the 
artist,” he suggested finally. 
“From what’s been told to me in 
confidence, I’ve a fair idea of how 
the Blessed Virgin looked on her 
various visits. If you’re really 
in earnest about the medal, Your 
Grace....” 

The Archbishop replied with de- 
cision. “Father, I couldn’t be more 
in earnest about anything,” he 
said. “These are dangerous days, 
not only for France but the whole 
world. Why, actually it’s not safe 
for me to walk in the streets!” 

The two priests exchanged an 
understanding glance. It was true. 
Two years ago a serious revolu- 


tion had broken out in France. 
The Emperor had been dethroned 
and a group of godless men had 
taken over the government. To 
date, the Daughters of Charity 
had been permitted to continue 
their work, for it was well known 
how good and necessary their hos- 
pitals and orphanages were. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Priests of the 
Mission had been let alone, too. 
But many other religious groups 
had been cruelly persecuted, and 
for several months there had been 
such threats against the life of 
the Archbishop that he had been 
forced to go into hiding. 

“You mean it’s all right to go 
ahead, Your Grace?” asked Fath- 
er Aladel. “To find an artist and 
have some sketches made to show 
the Sister?” 

The Archbishop raised his hand 
in blessing. “Find an artist at 
once, Father. To my way of think- 
ing, this medal—through Our 
Lady’s merits—can mean the sav- 
ing of France. Perhaps even of 
the whole world!” 

(To be continued) 
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How well I know the seeming 
uselessness of one more writer’s 
gripe about the comics craze! I 
know that the chances of correct- 
ing an evil by any article like this 
are about the same as the chances 
of killing an eagle by shooting 
blindfolded into the night sky. 
But even if the slogan we see on 
some of our highways “We Love 
Our Children” has perhaps never 
cause drunken drivers to take the 
pledge, nor reckless demons to 
reduce the speed of their mad 
race for the pearly gates, never- 
theless, the conscientious are en- 
couraged in their care when they 
see such signs, and maybe some 
who feel like giving up the strug- 
gle for decent reading will try 













by Jerome Palmer, OSs 
and Mrs. V. Miller 


Our former editor speaks his 
mind on a current problem sto} 


again because of someone’s ap § (ad 
proval. 

Don’t tell me, for I already 
know it, that “comics” is a mis 
nomer. By comics here we under 
stand the widest connotation — 
stories of adventure, love, lust, 
crime, and fancy in gaudy colors, 
acted out by square-jowled G-men, 
partially dressed femmes, and 
masked criminals of the lowest 
caste. 

In preparing this article I was 
aware that Robinhood has been 
prepared in comic-book format; 
so has Treasure Island, the Book 
of Ruth, and many lives of the 
Saints. The attempt to supplant 
salacious and murder stories by 
the lives of the Saints is indeed 
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a noble effort, and I hope it will 
succeed. But while my sympathy 
lies with the intention, I do not 
feel that the attempt is succeed- 
ing, and that for two reasons. 
First, I do not think that because 
of additional publication of re- 
ligious stories and classics in com- 
ie-book form, there is one less 
book of the objectionable kind 
printed or sold. Secondly, colored 
caricatures, even in innocent 
stories, are reducing us to a gen- 
eration of illiterates. I doubt that 
this result will be any different 
because a saint or hero has been 
put into the company of scar-face 
thugs. What I mean is this: I 
do not believe that the people 
(adults and children) who have a 
mania for thrillers in comics will 
discontinue reading Nine-Gun 
Nanny just because they may 
now find a Saint in cartoon strips. 
And I am not convinced that 
children who read the pictures of 
the Saints would not prefer, if 
properly trained, to read a liter- 
ary life—on a child’s level, of 
course. Let us give credit to pub- 
lishers for their efforts to give 
wholesome stories in comic form; 
it is meant to offset the first 
objection I have made. It is an 
attempt to salvage something 
good from the evil, or to substi- 
tute something good for what is 
evil. It is thought better than 
discarding the entire medium of 
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pictures. With all respect for the 
views of those who defend this 
procedure, I still do not see that 
any good has come from the effort 
so far. 

Picture books for children are 
as old as printing—almost. Some 
might say older. The pre-historic 
scratching on the walls of caves 
are the literature of an ancient 
period—and we admit that we are 
back that far today, still scrawl- 
ing stone-age ape-men clutching 
unclad females, dangling from 
grape-vines and uttering glub- 
glub talk that is unintelligible. 

When we were kids we had 
Mumbo, Jumbo, and Puggery 
Wee. Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail, 
and Peter were pre-Alger fare. 
But Mumbo never drew a death- 
ray gun on Jumbo, and Jumbo 
never glared out of slit-eyes at 
Puggery Wee, threatening to ex- 
terminate the race of elephants 
if the ransom money was not 
found under the bridge at mid- 
night. These creatures of the ani- 
mal world lived together in peace, 
something their human counter- 
parts in today’s comics seem uh- 
able to do. And I do not recall see- 
ing adults boarding a train with 
an armful of such books for enter- 
tainment on a long journey. What 
they contained was fare for chil- 
dren in children’s language. That 
cannot be said of most of the com- 
ics today. 
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One would think that the bil- 
lions spent today on education, 
the requirements laid down by 
accrediting agencies for the phys- 
ical properties of the school room 
and the scholastic preparation of 
the teaching personnel, would at 
least produce a generation of 
graduates who could read a book! 
Recently a statistician stated that 
the American people do not aver- 
age one book a year in their read- 
ing. Their history, geography, 
and science come to them in pic- 
ture books and visual aids. Read- 
ing is a lost art and picture read- 
ing has taken its place. 

It is the abuse of the pictorial 
that I take greatest exception to. 
This medium has been used to 
fan the flames of hate and vice 
and prejudice. It brings to young 
chi’4ren many stories of sin that 
once interested only adults with 
dirty minds. One is inclined to 
wonder, sometimes, if there is not 
a deliberate plot to undermine 
virtue, religion and all that is 
sacred to good people by the use 
of this medium. The plot seems 
to be as real as the attempt to 
keep God out of the public schools, 
to inject slurs at piety into the 
movies and radio, and to assail 
Catholics in public life. 

The effect of the comics shows 
likewise in the pranks and crimes 
committed by those who are ad- 
dicted to reading them. On Jan- 
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uary 12, it was announced by 
radio that an attempt had beep 
made to wreck two Northwestern 
passenger trains as they came in- 
to Chicago. The announcer made 
it plain that the steel barricades 
used on the track indicated that 
an experienced railroad worker 
had a hand in the attempt. Im- 
agine the surprise, then, when it 
was learned that boys 12 and 16 
had actually carried out the 
wrecking attempt, and according 
to the Chicago Sun-Times for 
January 15, “The distraught par- 
ents of the boys blamed comic 
books for leading their sons to 
seek thrills along the railroad 
tracks.” 


In every community are zeal- 
ous souls who have come face to 
face with the problem and who 
know that it will take concerted 
and energetic action to improve 
the situation. In preparing this 
article, I had the assistance of 
Mrs. Virgil J. Miller, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, who as Publicity 
Chairman of the Catholic Federa- 
tion of the PTA in that city, has 
gone to great trouble to conduct 
a survey. Evansville is probably 
no worse nor better than any oth- 
er American city its size. . Being 
a midwestern city of 100,000 with 
no exceptionally great river or 
railroad traffic, and with the usual 
number of schools and churches, 
it may serve as a representative 
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city. What Mrs. Miller found 
there can be found in other cities 
of the United States. 


Mrs. Miller believes that par- 
ents should acquaint themselves 
with the reading material of their 
children, not to enjoy it, but to 
experience some “shocking sur- 
prises.” 


“First of all,” she says, “I 
found that there are 15,000,000 
copies of some 400 different com- 
ies coming off the press each 
week. Think of it, that is 60,000, 
000 a month and 720,000,000 a 
year. Just about one-tenth of 
this great number of comics are 
the animal comics that the pub- 
lishers boast about so much. What 
are the remaining nine-tenths? 
They are not comics at all; some 
of them are love stories, true sto- 
ry in comic form, printed to ap- 
peal to the adolescent; the ma- 
jority of them, however, are il- 
lustrated tragedies, full of creepy 
horrors, murder, violence, and 
sex. They are the cheapest kind 
of literature with page after page 
full of over-emphasized females in 
scanty attire, blazing machine 
guns, torture, abduction, cheap 
political propaganda; some hav- 
ing urban background, some jun- 
gle, and some fantastic inter-plan- 
etary, which fill the child’s im- 
pressionable mind with weird un- 
realism.” 


Mrs. Miller comments on the 
shocking violence and cruel kill- 
ings to be found in the comics 
sold to the children: “The brutali- 
ty depicted is unbelievable. There 
has never in any period of time or 
in any part of the world, been lit- 
erature published in such quan- 
tities that show in pictures and 
words, over and over again, 
roomsful of men being machine- 
gunned or shot down in cold 
blood; men and women being tied 
to stakes and burned, shot at, 
pierced with arrows, whipped, 
hung by the hands, run over on 
sidewalks, thrown from high plac- 
es, having their blood drawn out 
of their veins, their eyes poked 
out, half-nude girls being tied to 
wheels, branded, burned, bound, 
and thrown to wild beasts or 
snakes.” 


Some think that, since the stor- 
ies always point to the price paid 
by the criminal for his life of 
crime, the moral “Crime Does 
Not Pay” makes the story fit 
reading, but Mrs. Miller does not 
think so: 


“You will notice that usually 
the crime is played up and glam- 
orized, with the criminals getting 
the wealth and the girls, and it is 
not until the last picturé or two, 
(which often the child doesn’t 
even read) that the villain runs 
into real trouble. Then he, or 
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someone like him, continues the 
same career in the next Story. 
Even so, the whole idea of ‘crime 
doesn’t pay’ is itself immoral. Do 
you want your children to be 
taught to refrain from evil sim- 
ply because there is no profit in 
it? Or should not the lesson be 
that crime is not decent, that it 
is not honest, and a decent person 
does not hurt others?” 


Mrs. Miller leaves no doubt a- 
bout her views on the harm com- 
ics are blamed for: “Comics,” she 
says, “are immunizing our youth 
against pity and against recog- 
nition of cruelty and violence. 
They depict kindness and sym- 
pathy as weakness, and cunning 
and shrewdness are the things 
that count. Comics are such 
strong fare that children may lose 
their sensitivity for finer things 
in life like art, literature, and 
cultural education. Their far- 
fetched unworldly powerful crea- 
tures who streak through the air 
at will in spite of the law of grav- 
ity, and their superhuman feats 
give the child false impressions of 
human power until to them God 
is no longer the Supreme Being. 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the 
F.B.L., points out, ‘Filthy litera- 
ture is the great moron-maker. 
It is casting criminals faster than 
prisons can absorb them.’ We 
should be just as careful about 
what goes into the mind of our 
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children as what goes into their 
bodies. We take all kinds of pre 
cautions for their safety and bod 
ily health; yet we allow their 
mental attitude to be warped be 
fore they know how to read. John 
Masorni Brown has called comi¢ 
books the marijuana of the nurs- 
ery.” 

Can any particular evils be as- 
cribed to the comics, or must one 
be content to recount only in 
generalities? Mrs. Miller quotes 
Dr. Frederick Wertham, Director 
of the Psychiatric Service of 
Queens General Hospital, New 
York, who made an _ extensive 
study of children, normal, superi- 
or, retarded, delinquent, rich and 
poor, boys and girls. He spoke 
with parents, teachers, librarians, 
probation officers, social workers, 
clergymen, doctors, and camp 
counsellors. “Our conclusions,” he 
says, “leave no room for doubt. 
Comic books are bad for chil- 
dren.” And then he lists seven 
specific harmful effects made upon 
young minds by comic books. 1. 
They often suggest criminal or 
sexually abnormal ideas. 2. They 
create a mental preparedness or 
readiness for temptation. 3. They 
suggest the forms a delinquent 
impulse may take. 4. They may 
supply rationalization for a con- 
templated act which is often more 
important than the impulse it- 
self. 5. They set off chains of un- 
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desirable and harmful thinking in 
children. 6. They may act as the 
precipitating factor of delinquen- 
cy or emotional disorder. 7. They 
create for young readers a mental 
atmosphere of deceit, trickery, 
and cruelty.” 

Mrs. Miller then adds a warn- 
ing about the small books so prev- 
alent among teen-agers. They are 
more or less in evidence in maga- 
zine racks everywhere: 

“I wonder how many parents 
realize what is really on those 
Literature racks in the corner 
drugstore, grocery store, maga- 
tine shop, etc.. You will agree 
with me that the racks are always 
well loaded, and that there is 
usually quite a group of boys and 
girls of all ages surrounding the 
rack. You may think your drug- 
gist would not sell indecent or 
pernicious publications. Perhaps 
he woudn’t intentionally. There 
are a few who go to the trouble 
of ordering the books they sell, 
but more often the distributors 
just deliver a large sack full of 
comics and magazines, good and 
bad, all mixed up, and leave it 
at his door. Sometimes they even 
place them on the rack for him, 
hiding the very bad ones behind 
the good ones. If your dealer 
doesn’t take the time to go 
through the books and sort them, 
they are all there for sale. Most 
of our store proprietors are very 


busy, and sorting books takes 
time. I learned that in the public 
high schools the students even 
circulate mimeographed copies of 
the immoral stories and jokes. 
When I first saw one of the 25¢ 
books that are all the rage a- 
mongst high school students I 
thought: there is enough filth in 
one of these books to tear down 
in fifteen minutes what we moth- 
ers and teachers spend months 
building up. The ads published in 
these books are still worse than 
the books themselves and avail to 
our teen-agers the source of the 
worst type of misinformation. If 
our adolescents and teen-agers 
make a practice of reading these 
lewd and immoral books, and the 
ones I speak of don’t take much 
reading for they are well sup- 
pled with indecent pictures, im- 
morality will just become as com- 
mon to them as eating and sleep- 
ing.” 

Unless we succumb helplessly to 
the world’s present attitude on 
sex and sensuality we shall be 
forced to admit that there is an 
emphasis out of all proportion to 
life laid on amorous scenes and 
situations. 

The solution cannot be on pa- 
per. It depends on concerted and 
constant effort on the part of par- 
ents. Here is my suggestion: Let 
the Catholic MEN, perhaps under 
the guidance of their pastors, hold 
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a meeting. Every member of the 
Holy Name Society, Knights of 
Columbus, and other organiza- 
tions of men should be invited. 
Especially should every father be 
present. These fathers could then 
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the stores that handle the mater. 
ial, and then, if no improvement 
is noticed should boycott the 
stores and induce as many others 
as they can to do so. Advertise 
everywhere the names of those 
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BENEDICTINE OBLATE ‘ 
Signed, scapulared, into this family . 
With all the future in my hands | go: as 
One for all time with the Great Order now, 
Self bound, its merits, meritless to show. be 
Now the pent joy that kisses fear | feel, 
To know that, unbeknown, with all its fame n 
Whatever place | habit, | endow st 
And clothe its soul in my unworthy frame. 
Now all its countless houses welcome me a 
And all its holy friends | take for mine: fe 
With Wilfrid walk, with Juliana kneel; : 
Bede's is my blessing and, in power benign, T 
The mighty Patriarch of Cassino stands a 
Besieging Heaven when | fold my hands. iz 
Georgia Loyal ’ 
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The Apostolate 
of Suffering 


OULS who are willing to pray 
are to be found, and also, and 
in larger number, souls who will un- 
dertake active good works: but those 
are very rare who will suffer; there 
are very few kings and queens upon 
this royal road. The vocation to a 
life of mortification is the most mys- 
terious, the most sublime and di- 
vine calling, and yet so rare. Yet 
perhaps it is less uncommon than ap- 
pears at first sight. Anyone who 
knows the instinctive repulsion of 
man for suffering and the way in 
which he avoids it is puzzled, or per- 
haps full of admiration, at the en- 
thusiastic manner in which certain 
souls devote themselves to it. 

This apparent contradiction shall 
be explained. 

Souls who know how to suffer are 
not numerous, those who have to 
suffer are never lacking. 

It might have been thought that, 
seeing the incredibly widespread suf- 
fering in the world, it would have 
been turned to its best advantage: 
but in point of fact this is not so. 
There are crosses in profusion, but 
not only are the souls who will util- 
ize these crosses by no means nu- 
merous, but if it happens that some 
are discovered here or there, we are 
astonished and enraptured. What a 
pity it is to come into touch with 





When the whole world suffers, 
how sad it is that so few 
make use of their 

sufferings! 


and ourselves possess sO Many op- 
portunities for merit, so many pos- 
sibilities of winning salvation for 
the multitude and to let them be 
lost. 

It is not as if there were no diffi- 
culty in turning away the suggestion 
of self-sacrifice; it is not necessary 
to have lived long in the world to 
know that it takes us by storm and 
imposes itself on us. Someone re- 
marked to a little girl who was 
weeping bitterly: “Look at your 
dolly, she isn’t crying.” The child 
answered, with a deeper meaning 
than she could realize: “No, but she 
would cry if she were alive.” 

When the whole world suffers, how 
sad it is that so few make use of 
their sufferings! 

There are not many people, even 
among faithful souls, who would 
have had the faith of this young 
man who was dying of creeping 
paralysis, and wrote to his friends 
in these words: “When people come 
to see me, I say to them sometimes 
that I am not in the least unhappy; 
for happiness can be found in every 
condition of life if only we know 
how to look for it where it is, in 
God. And I see them looking at me 
in astonishment and with a troubled 
air as if they were wondering wheth- 
er I had not some cerebral affection. 
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... Those of us who have the happi- 
ness of realizing the value and ur- 
gent necessity of suffering are truly 
privileged souls, and owe an infinite 
debt of gratitude to God.” 

To the Jews Christ was foolish- 
ness, to the Gentiles he was a scan- 
dal, and there are many Christians 
who resemble the Jews and Gentiles 
of whom St. Paul was speaking, 
or the friends of the young man in 
the letter that has just been quoted. 
How many people are there who in 
the words of the Imitation, protest 
themselves ready to “follow Jesus to 
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the breaking of bread, but few t 
the drinking of his passion.” To go 
with him as far as Gethsemani oF 
Calvary is quite another matter. 


If only everyone who has to bear 
suffering knew the value and possible 
purchasing power of his pains: if 
he could but realize the virtue that 
flows from the humblest of his acts 
of self-renunciation when they are 
united with the sufferings of Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ! 


An excerpt from Christ in Our Brethren y 
Raoul Plus, S.J.—A GRAIL PUBLICATION 





Brother Meinrad Helps 


MONTHLY NOVENA-Ii5th to 23rd 


All who wish their petitions or im 
tentions prayed for through the inter- 
cession of the Servant of God, Brother 
Meinrad, O.S.B., please send them in to 
THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indi- 
ana before the 15th of the month. A 
Novena of Masses is offered each month 
for the glorification and canonization of 


Brother Meinrad and for all intentions 


sent in. 


I want to express my tharks to 
Brother Meinrad. I asked that a 
swelling in my husband’s left hand 
would disappear and it did. 

Mrs. L.A.H., Vermont 


. Thanks to Brother Meinrad for 
many favors received. Through his 
intercession I have received help in 
many ways in a very short time. 
Brother Meinrad answers prayers 
immediately. Mrs. A.J.B., TL 
Enclosed find small offering in 
thanksgiving to Brother Meinrad for 
relief from a severe pain in my back. 
I promised Brother Meinrad an of- 

fering and publication. 
Mrs. N.J., Ky. 
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WAY OF THE CROSS — 


Dear God the Father, when you look upon me you see 
Christ, your Divine Son... you see Him condemned, 
falling, sick, weary, discouraged . . . crucified and final- 
ly dying ... you see my flesh laid away in the grave, 
and marked with a stone, and forgotten . . . but you al- 
so see Him triumphant in me in my last resurrection from 
the dead. Help me, Dear Father, so to live that | may 
tise again with Christ. Amen. 





Walk from station to station 
Think about the Passion 
Pray in your own words 


Christ in me 

Christ in every human being 

is again condemned to death. 

! am on the way to my death 
every day of my life. 

How am | preparing for it? 


Christ in me 

Christ in everyone 

takes up His cross today. 
Do not let it be said 
that Christ in me 

refuses to carry the cross. 





Text arranged by Walter Sullivan 


When a human being falls 

into serious sin 

-or refuses the cross, 

Christ falls again. 

How many times does Christ in me 
fall to the ground? 


Mary is interested in Christ in me 
and hence interested 

in the cross | am carrying. 

Her interest encourages me 


to keep going; 


let me not disappoint her. 


I must see Christ in others 
especially in those who suffer. 
When anyone carries a cross 

| should help him 

as Simon helped Christ. 

Then | am also helping Christ. 








IUustrations by Ade Bethune 


| must not let human respect 

ever keep me from Christ on the altar 
or Christ in suffering human beings. 
Veronica was rewarded by Christ 
because she disregarded 

human respect. 


Christ is weak in me. 
But | cannot lose courage and 


confidence because Christ in me 


cannot lose courage and confidence. 
Physical weakness need not mean 


spiritual surrender. 


Sin is the only terrible thing. 
When | see suffering in myself 
or in others ...let me not weep 
over the suffering, but weep 

over the sin which caused it. 
Christ in me hates 


only one thing—SIN! 





My body may be crushed, 

But the Christ-Spirit in me 
must never be crushed. 

When | am most humbled, then 
| am nearest to redeeming 

the world with Christ. 


Think of poverty and chastity. 


The poor Christ in me 

is deprived of earthly goods 
and deprived of earthly loves. 
Christ in me is nakedly poor 
and chastely rich. 








Obedience. 

| am nailed down to rules 

and regulations. 

Christ in me obeys without cont 
for the hand that hammers the nails. 





The consecration of my life 

is renewed at every Mass consecra- 
tion. 

1 die with Christ... 

death to sinful and selfish self-love. 

Death to the world... that a sinful 

world be redeemed and live again! , 

I die for love. 





Mary looks at Christ in my death. 
In my scars she reads the words 
of a lying world 


which promises great things. 

She gave the world a beautiful 
Babe, and the world returns to her a 
Crucified Christ. 


My life of obscurity . . . 
hidden and buried with Christ... 


a failure perhaps in the eyes of 
men 


but a divine success. 














Nutcracker Suite by Tchai- 
Jan. 1 kovsky. Recordings of this 

musical number were used 
as setting for a Marionette Show 
presented by the Brothers for the 
Community. 


In gratitude for the daily 
Jan. 8 work performed by our 

Brothers permission was 
granted them to have an all day 
outing. They went to Mariah Hill, 
a small town some five miles from 
here. There they enjoyed the cor- 
dial hospitality of our jovial Father 
Matthew who presides as pastor 
of the little church called Mary, 
Help of Christians. 


Out in the North Dakota prairies 
—a change of superiorship took 
place. Father Stanislaus relieved 
Father Ildephonse of his duties as 
head of St. Michael’s Indian Mis- 
sion. The new superior delivered a 
short address to his new flock and 
emphasized that he “had not come 
to be served, but rather came to 
serve the Indian people and to 
serve the Mission Family.” In a 
few days Father Ildephonse left 
for New York and thence to Eu- 
rope for a short visit with his 
relatives. He will return to the 
Abbey after a time and take up 





his duties as...that remains to 
be seen. 


Although their faces were 
Jan. 6 not as bright and cheerful 

as on the day they de- 
parted for Christmas vacation, the 
students returned with joyous 
hearts — knowing that the heart- 
ache of leaving father, mother, 
brothers and sisters will eventually 
reap for them the great reward: 
the final goal of the Sacred Priest- 
hood. 


Rain caused the Rectors of 
Jan. 18 the Seminarians to be un- 

decided at first whether to 
make their annual pilgrimage to 
Monte Cassino, a small chapel and 
shrine of Our Lady about a mile 
from the Abbey. The clouds sepa- 
rated a little and the rains ceased 
just before the question was to 
receive a negative answer. The 
result was that the 75th annual 
pilgrimage was fulfilled. It was 
back in 1875 that an alarming 
small-pox epidemic spread quickly 
about the countryside. The stu- 
dents petitioned Mary’s help and 
protection, in return for which they 
promised an annual pilgrimage to 
Monte Cassino. The whole student 
body was spared. The Blessed 
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Mother receives her remuneration 
.. annually. 
F Basketball Clinic: 1 
gan. 15 o’clock: Gym. Speakers on 

the program were Coach 
Cabby O’Neill and Mr. Hoffman. 
‘The former became famous last 
year as he led his Jasper (Indiana) 











to Basketball team to victory—State 
Championship. Mr. Hoffman is well 
known as a certified College ref- 
ere eree. Both speakers were consid- 
ful ered ‘tops’ by the students. One of 
de- the younger students was over- 
the heard to say to an older referee- 
ous student: “I told you so!” Evidently 
art- the visiting referee had the same 
ner, view as the younger student on 
ally certain rules. 
es, Feast of St. Meinrad, Pa- 
Jan. 21 tron of the Abbey. Due 
solemnity was given to the 
3 of occasion: Pontifical High Mass, 
un- Pontifical Vespers, and...a free 
- to day for the students. 
to An ambulance drove up to 
and Jan. 25 the Abbey entrance. With- 
nile in was our Father Vincent 
‘pa- being returned from the hospital 
sed in Evansville, Ind. As you remem- 
to ber he had broken his hip some 
The time before Christmas. Since then, 
‘ual he has been confined to his bed 
was except for a brief walk once or 
ing twice a day. His arrival at the 
kly Abbey revealed that his state of 
stu- health was not too good. Weak 
and and exhausted, he was taken to 
hey his room in his monastic home 
} to where willing confreres did all they 
ee could to make things comfortable 


for him. A twenty-four hour vigil 
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was kept with him. Father Vincent 
is going on his 85th year of age. 


Shakespeare would have 
Jan. 28 been a very jubilant fel- 

low, if he had been here 
to see the University Players pre- 
sent one of his celebrated. plays: 
“Much Ado About Nothing.” This 
play was presented to the whole; 


community at seven in the evening. : 


It lasted for two hours but no one 
heeded the fleeting moments for... 
the Play was the thing! And...it 
really was. An applause machine 
would certainly have broken down. 
Heartiest congratulations to the 
University Players for the superb 
performance! This group of per- 
formers is made up of present or 
former students of the Catholic 
University of America. Since Sep- 
tember it has been touring the East 
and Mid-West offering to all lovers 
of Shakespeare its delightful inter- 
pretation of Much Ado About 
Nothing. 


An informal talk was giv- 
Jan. 29 en to the members of the 

monastery by Mr. John 
Bailey of New Mexico. He spoke 
of the revival of the spirit of 
Christianity in his home parish 
due chiefly to a new educational 
program carried on by his Pastor 
with the invaluable help of a small 
Catholic lay group. Mr. Bailey 
spoke from the sincerity of his 
heart unfolding a deep spirit of 
confidence and trust if God. “The 
New Testament has been substi- 
tuted for such classes as reading 
and spelling because the old class 
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books were edited by atheists,” said 
Mr. Bailey. Among other innova- 
tions these may be of interest to 
you: the children now recite the 
three small hours of the Divine 
Office, have reading at table dur- 
ing part of the family-style noon 
meal, participate in Spanish folk 
dances, practice the liturgical 
chants, and so on. 

Silence of retreat for the mem- 
bers of the Monastery and Major 
Seminary began in the evening. 
The Minor Seminarians commenced 
their retreat the following evening. 
The official closing took place on 
Friday, Feb. 3, with Solemn Ves- 
pers and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Each department had 
its own retreat master: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Raymond O’Brien for the 
Minor Seminary, Rev. John McCar- 
thy in the Major Seminary, while 
the Monastery had Rev. Vincent 
Kienberger, O.P. 


The large tower clocks 
Jan. 30 suffered from frozen hands 

about ten after eight in the 
evening. Rain and sleet were the 
causes. The bells that automatical- 
ly ring each quarter of the hour 
were silent for the night because 
of the mishap. 


The Abbot Praeses of our 
Feb. 9 Congregation, Father Ab- 

bot Columban Thuis, O.S.B., 
of St. Joseph’s Abbey, Louisiana, 
arrived for the triennial visitation. 
This consisted of a close examina- 
tion and careful inspection of the 
monastery, its monks and their ac- 
tivities. Each Solemnly Professed 


monk in his turn had to speak 
with the Abbot Visitator. The pur- 
pose of a visitation may be summed 
up in the words of a sentence from 
our Constitutions: “Whatever 
things the visitator thinks ought 
to be amended, improved, or re 
formed, these he will discreetly en- 
deavor to better.” 


Same morning: six young men 
were clothed with the monastic ha- 
bit as Brother Novices. The postu- 
lants were—Gerald Wathen, Hil- 
ary Schepers (both of Evansville, 
Ind.), Anthony Jakious (Aurora, 
Tll.), Joseph Compton (Minneapolis, 
Minn.), John Petry (Floral Park, 
N.Y.), and George Francis (St. 
Louis, Mo.). Since our Father Ab- 
bot was absent, Father Prior Jus- 
tin performed the ceremonies in the 
Abbey Church. 


At the Offertory of the 
Feb. 10 Mass four Brothers of- 
fered themselves to God. 
Two Brother Novices made Trien- 
nial Vows and two Professed Broth- 
ers took Perpetual Vows. The for- 


mer were Brother Novice Alfred 
Telker, of Missouri— now to be 
known in Religion as Brother Paul. 
and Brother Novice Henry Meyers, 
of Virginia—now Brether James. 
Immediately following the profes- 
sion of these two brothers, there 
came the Perpetual Profession of 
our Brother Theodore and Brother 
Christopher. The former hails from 
Indianapolis, Ind., while the latter 
comes from Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
With Father Abbot presiding and 
surrounded by the members of 
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their monastic family, the two 
Brothers vowed for all time: Po- 
verty, Chastity, Obedience, Stabil- 
ity, and Conversion of Morals. 
Then followed the kiss of peace 
given by each Solemnly or Perpet- 
ually Professed Monk to the two— 
“perpetually now”—members in the 
Benedictine Family. 


Father Walter’s condition is 
Our reported to be continuously 
Sick improving, so much so that 

his return to the Abbey is 
expected by the time this goes 
to press. 


We invite all our friends 
Coming to join us in the Novena 

to St. Benedict beginning 
March 13 and ending on the 21. 
Special prayer leaflets for this no- 
vena may be obtained by writing 
to the Grail Office. 


Father Meinrad Hoff- 
Pilgrimage man of our Abbey, 
Spiritual Director of 
the Third National Pilgrimage to 
Fatima, Rome, and Lourdes, will 
act as proxy for anyone who wish- 
es to make this pilgrimage-by- 
proxy. The only condition is that 
such pilgrims say the Rosary of 
15 .decades each day of the pil- 
grimage for the intentions of Our 
Lady as expressed at Fatima and 
of the Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, 
which he gave for the Holy Year. 
Besides acting as proxy for these 
Father Meinrad will also take with 
him the special intentions and peti- 
tions of such pilgrims to the shrines 
where he will offer Mass. Blanks 
on which to enroll as pilgrims-by- 
proxy and on which petitions may 
be written can be had free on re- 
quest from The Grail Office, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 
Nicholas Schmidt, O.S.B. 


For Lenten reading we recommend 


The CROWN OF SORROW by Archbishop Alban 


Goodier, S.J. 


Besides an account of the Passion taken from the 
Four Gospels there are meditations for every day in 


Lent. 


Make a special Lenten resolution for the Holy 


Year to read one meditation from this book each day 
in Lent—your Holy Year Lent. 


Pocket-size, cloth bound, $1.25 « copy. 


Order from your bookstore or from 
THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Hilary Ottensmeyer, O.S.B. 


= Rediscovering Lent 


---THE YEARLY REFRESHER COURSE 
IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 


INCE we are sitting around the 

house these days being bored 
(no dancing, no shows, no card 
parties), let’s talk about the cause 
of it all: Lent. From the initial 
wince, when the pastor begins to 
read the -episcopal regulations on 
fasting, up to that glad morning 
when mother pins on her bright 
new Easter bonnet, we are confront- 
ed with this yearly specter. Lank 
and lean-lipped, this death’s head 
takes his place for forty days at the 
family table, scales in hand, keeping 
a prejudiced eye on the size of 
helpings and the number of cups. 
He holds the keys to the liquor closet 
and the cigar supply. He keeps the 
lid jammed down on the cooky jar. 
Sourly he doles out the money for 
an occasional basketball game— 
which gets by under the caption of 
“school activity.” And in the end, 
the biggest thrill the whole family 
gets out of Easter is to know that 
Lent is finally over. 

This modern attitude toward Lent 
is a long, forty days long, satire on 
our ignorance of our rich Catholic 
heritage. It is a glaring symbol of 


our world’s apostasy to pleasure. It 
is the breakdown of the Catholic 
spirit of social penance spun out 
into a hotly debated case on the 
legalties of fasting. It would glad- 
den the heart of any casuist to see 
the skillful manipulation of dispen- 
sations, the subtle penances under- 
gone for motives more gastric than 
religious. 

And it comes in spring too! 
Spring, when the March winds are 
busy sweeping the skies, shaking 
out the tree-tops. When the sap 
runs like flame up the trunk, unfold- 
ing the finger-like twigs. Down a- 
long the ground the sun, its hands 
now warm again, is poking about 
among the dead leaves, rolling back 
the coverlets. And all of spring is 
stirring fitfully in nature’s womb 
with joyous and new life, strong and 
sure of itself. Yet all the while, we 
are thinking: “Why do we have to 
have Lent in spring?” 

The whole point is: not to fume 
about the bleakness of Lent ruining 
spring, but ourselves blighting both 
Lent and spring. Henri Lubac, with 
his usual insight, gives us guidance 
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out of this morass. He writes in 
his Aphorisms: go back to young 
Christianity. 

“How should we rediscover Chris- 

tianity if not by going back to its 
sources, trying to recapture it in its 
periods of explosive vitality? How 
should we rediscover the meaning of 
so many doctrines and institutions 
which always tend toward dead ab- 
straction and formalism in us, if 
not by tryi to touch anew the 
creative thought that achieved them 
..--In a word, how much archeolo- 
gy!” 
If archeology with all its dull over- 
tones is our answer, let us take the 
tools down off the shelf and go to 
work. 


What can be gotten out of a look 
back on Lent, say, in Pope St. Greg- 
ory the Great’s time (590-604)? 
There we would find what it means 
to say that Lent fits in well with 
“all this juice and all this joy” of 
springtime. There would be our ans- 
wer to what is meant when we hear 
that ours is an “Easter religion.” 


If we were to step into the streets 
of this ancient Rome,’ say about 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 
Wednesday of the Fourth week in 
Lent, we would find ourselves pushed 
along by the busy, toga-clad crowds, 
out toward the Ostian Way. This 
is not a day for sight-seeing or 
shopping. This is the morning of 
the great scrutiny for the catechu- 
mens, and all Rome is converging 
on the little church of the Egyptian 
soldier-martyr, St. Mennas. The 
stately, self-conscious patrician no- 
bility, working folk, dignitaries of 


the Church, the demure virgins of 
the city, and a sprinkling of monks, 
all are flowing in rivulets down the 
seven hills toward the chosen meet- 
ing place on the left bank of the 
Tiber. The gathering is joyous, but 
not boisterous; restrained they are, 
yet smiling and chattering. Among 
them will be the more silent, per- 
haps worried group of the catechu- 
mens, those adults who are prepar- 
ing to undergo the examinations de- 
manded of them before they can be 
called fit to receive baptism on the 
coming great feast of Easter. To- 
day too, they are to have entrusted 
to them the most precious texts 
of the Christian literature: the Four 
Gospels, the Creed, and the Our Fa- 
ther. These catechumens, along with 
the public penitents who are wear- 
ing their sackcloth and ashes, are 
the center of all this activity. All 
Rome is following them through, 
step by step, to the blessed vigil 
of Easter. These are Rome’s un- 
born children, soon to be brought 
forth from the fertile baptismal 
font. Every Christian there that 
day is sharing, as it were, in the 
travail of bringing these young ones 
forth to New Life. 

When finally the Holy Father ar- 
rives with the members of his court 
bringing the banners and carrying 
the sacred vessels for the Mass, a 
prayer is said by the Pope which col- 
lects together the petitions of all 
these people—our “Collect.” Then to 
the steady flow and fall of the Lit- 
any, the procession works its solemn 
way towards the great church of the 
apostle Paul, the patron of these 
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spiritually unborn babes, where the 
Mass and the examination will take 
place. 


Those catechumens, muttering 
their memorized prayers, anxious to 
please, awe-struck by the grandeur 
of the Faith unfolding before them, 
personalize for us the forgotten 
sources of Lenten penance and Lert- 
en joy. Instead of tightly folding 
in upon themselves, as we do—keep- 
ing our penances secret, these Rom- 
ans are pooling their penance into 
one grand offering to God. For them, 
penance is a community’s common 
prayer for these catechumens for 
these public sinners, for a quicken- 
ing, a renewal of life in all Chris- 
tians. So St. Leo the Great assures 
us: 


“Although it be lawful for each 
one of us to chastise his body by 
self-imposed punishments and to re- 
restrain with more or less severit 
the concupiscences of the flesh whi 
war against the spirit, yet, need is 
that on certain days there be cele- 


brated a er fast by all. Devo- 
tion is all the more efficacious and 
holy when in works of piety the 
whole Church is engaged in them, 
with one spirit and one soul. Every- 
thing, in fact, that is of a public 
character is to be preferred to what 
is private; and it is plain that so 
much the greater is the interest at 
stake when the earnestness of all 
is engaged upon it. (Sermon on 
the Fast of the Seventh Month) 


So Lenten life meant for these 
men and women serious penance— 
they never took food until evening— 
but it never implied a segregated, 
selfish indulgence in a martyr com- 
plex. Through their sacrificing to- 


MARCH 


spirit, one mind. For them all 

was the relearning of vibrant Chris 
tian truths which the catechumens 
were tasting for the first time. Lent’ 
was the long retreat, the yearly re 
fresher course in Christian living 
taught them through the Mass of 
the day and made personal through 
generous self-denial. 


gether they stayed together in one, 
Leal 


As for spring, these catechumens 
were the spring of the Church year. 
As the bishop of Verona, St. Zeno, 
wrote in the fourth century (more * 
archeology) : 


“The eternal day has dawned in 
which, after the dreary time of icy 
winter has been shaken off, the new 
spring breezes blow caressingly. 

ields and meadows, everywhere 
showing signs of life, emit the pleas- 
ant fra ce of flowers, which 
though differing in kind, color, and 
smell are nevertheless brought forth 
by the same life principle.... The 
sacred font of baptism is our —— 
time; our dear baptismal children, 
differing indeed in spiritual graces 
but yet all of one birth, proceed 
from the Church’s fertile womb, 
fructified not by the west wind 
begotten b e Holy Spirit.... 
Today gentle spring will also make 
them blossom forth after they are 
washed with the saving water.... 
In holy faith they exhale divine 
fragrance.” 

This Lenten penance is_ shot 
through with joy, Easter joy. Joy 
is the “bounce” you get, the resili- - 
ence of mind you feel when a great, 
Godly truth sinks down into your 
soul. Christian joy is the surplus 
juice gurgling up from the heart 
thrilled with the love of God. We 
do not now feel this joy during 
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Lent for we have lost the truth 
which gave it. How puzzled we 
would be to hear these early Chris- 
tians pray: “May the holy fasts 


‘make us rejoice!”; or to hear St. 


Benedict tell his monks to spend 
Lent in the “joy of spiritual de- 
sire.” The lost key to this joy is 
the deep knowledge of the Easter 
triumph and all its graces. 


E no longer feel the pressing 
need for the Easter regen- 
eration, Easter’s gift of intensified, 
renewed inner life. The long, Lent- 
en faces of our mirrors tell us that 
we do not realize we belong to an 
Easter religion, and that its world- 
conquering spirit must be gener- 
ated in the athletics of Lent. We 
have never professed the vows of 
those forgotten centuries: “in all the 
walks of life ever to abide in bap- 
tismal youth...and though advanc- 
ing in years, never to outgrow this 
spiritual youthfulness.” (Bishop 
Zeno) 


The age of the catechumen is over. 
The colorful processions with the 
fluttering banners, the simple, sin- 
cere songs, the innocent pageantry 
of faith has wandered far back into 
the past. The reverent, integrated 
daily lives of those people we can 
only admire. To attempt regress 
would be foolish. But reincarnate 
their spirit we must! We fall other- 
wise into the mill of the pharisees, 
grinding ourselves out under the 


heavy weights of customs and com- 
mands we do not uncerstand. We 
shall be left with only the letter 
and none of the love which inspired 
these Lenten practices. These fast- 
ings, these ashes, long prayers, the 
reluctant alms, all were meant to 
support us, not to sadden. We can 
pool them now to reanimate a dying 
world society, stifling in Godless- 
ness, powerless because prayerless. 
And let the effulgence of Easter 
with the surety of Christ’s power to 
triumph suffuse its mellowing glow 
once again over these unhappy days 
of Lent. 

This, then, is the burden of our 
Lent: our ignorance. This is the 
bleakness and churlishness of our 
spirit of fasting: our isolation. Our 
purblind outlook on the truth has 
too long kept from us the joy of 
Lent. We modern Catholics are 
born of the same ageless womb as 
were those early Christians, but 
while the Mother yet lives, we have 
perhaps made ourselves strangers to 
her heart. It makes one wish the 
story of St. Francis de Sales and 
his partridges could be stepped up 
to human levels. 

“With partridges it often occurs 
that some steal the eggs of others 
in order to brood; ...and it is a 
strange but well attested fact that 
when the chick hatched and nour- 
ished under the wing of the thiev- 
ish partridge first hears the 
of the true mother...it forthwi 
quits the thievish partridge and 
hurries to meet and follow its own 
parent.” 

















PART Ill 


God takes revenge 
on those who persecute 
His friends 


HOUGH baptized a Christian, 

JULIAN THE APOSTATE 
(d. 363) fell away and became a 
persecutor of the true faith. He 
attempted to defy the Gospel by re- 
building the temple at Jerusalem, 
but fire and earthquake brought 
his efforts to nought. 

For a time he reigned with suc- 
cess, until in May, 362, he began to 
prepare for a great war with Persia. 
In March, 363, he left Antioch, 
crossed the Tigris and won a battle 
against the Persians. He burned his 
supply fleet and reached into the in- 
terior of Persia. But he was soon 
forced to retreat because of lack of 
provisions. In June, 363, he was 
wounded in the side and died during 
the night. 

Various reports of the circum- 
stances of his death are given. Both 
Christians and pagans believed the 
report that he cried out, when dying, 
“QO Galilean, Thou hast conquered” 
(he had been accustomed to call the 
Christians “Galileans” out of con- 
tempt; and the Galilean, of course, 
was Christ). One report says that 


Death Comes to the Persecutors 


Patrick Shaughnessy, O.S.B. 


he took a handful of blood from his 
wound and threw it up toward 
heaven as he said these words. 
The period from the fourth to the 
sixteenth century was, relatively, a 
period of peace for the Church. Per- 
secutions, however, were not lack- 
ing, and among those who suffered a 
great deal were the defenders of the 
use of sacred images in the Church. 
CONSTANTINE V _ (Copronymus) 
was a savage foe of the use of im- 
ages. When this persecutor lay dy- 
ing in dreadful agony, his flesh a 
mass of carbuncles, he was heard 
to groan: “I am burning alive for 
the disrespect I have shown toward 
the image of the Mother of God.” 


EMPEROR LEO V, another per- 
secutor of the defenders of sacred 
images, ended his tyrannical reign 
by being murdered on Christmas 
Day, 820, in a palace revolution in- 
stigated by one of his generals. 

The Reformation period saw more 
great persecutors in the West. Out- 
standing among these are HENRY 
VIII of England (d. 1547), and his 
daughter, who later ruled as 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

“I€ is an old tradition that all who 
plundered or shared in the spoils 
of sacrilege were not blessed in their 
possessions. Wolsey, who first in- 
spired King Henry with the idea 
of suppressing religious houses, fell 
from unexampled greatness to pov- 
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erty and perforce sought a lasting 
resting place in Leicester Abbey. 


“History reveals the unhappy fi- 
nale of the once great king whose 
sun went down in such lurid colors 
after his fall from grace. What a 
travesty it was when the perjured 
Archbishop Cranmer was summoned 
to the bedside of the dying tyrant 
and had no other ministration to 
offer than to ask the half-conscious 
man if he believed in Christ. - How 
could one drunk in the blood of God’s 
saints ... be justified by such a bold 
and flippant preparation for judg- 
ment. If the dying can see their 
lives flashing in kaleidoscopic re- 
view before them, what must have 
been the mental horror and remorse 
of the dying Tudor king? After 
years of abuse of the grace of God, 
above the clamor of worldly great- 
ness rang out the summons that the 
king was dying. It does not require 
much inventiveness to depict the 
deathbed of such a sinner. He lay 
with his huge unwieldy body, coarse, 
voluptuous face and blood-shot eyes, 
a disgust, terror, instruction, and 
warning to the beholders.” (Truth, 
35: 19, Ar. 31) 

We are told that King Henry had 
contracted syphilis while he was yet 
a young man, probably in his early 
twenties. Time and disease seem to 
have had a none too good effect on 
his dispositions. Little by little he 
grew worse in body and soul, and 
though his physical powers were re- 
tained for a long time, evil effects 
could be seen in his mental activity. 
Not that energy was wanting to him, 


but his cruelty became that of one 
who seemed no longer human. He 
grew inhumanly fat, a fact which 
made. movement very difficult for 
him, and an open ulcer in his leg an- 
noyed him for many years. He had 
to be handled as a baby, lifted up 
into his chair, or down again. 
Towards the end he was not able 
even to write his name, and yet in 
spite of his apparent helplessness in 
many ways, he was still very ener- 
getic as a persecutor. He was still 
capable of being the instigator of 
violence and of making others suffer. 
Just as a virtuous man grows 
more virtuous, more patient, and 
meek with the years, so do we see the 
wicked grow more and more hard- 
dened in their wickedness. In such 
characters we often see entire lack 
of consistency; they may go from 
one extreme to the other. Thus this 
violent king, powerful in his wicked- 
ness, would at times break down and 
cry, acting as a child. Especially 
was this the case when he fell into a 
fit of passion or when someone 
seemed to make him ridiculous. 
“The diseased body gasped for 
breath amid the ostrich plumes and 
gorgeous royal arms that bedecked 
the magnificent bed... The stench 
... Was conquered anon by rare per- 
fumes kept burning in the gold and 
silver vessels of choicest workman- 
ship, the wonderful censers of Glas- 
tonbury and other plundered abbeys. 
“Turning his rotten and pampered 
body his eyes saw the pictures that 
his past created. They began to 
encamp him in that dread hour. 
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“In November of 1546 the king’s 
health declined rapidly. Now on 
January 26, he suddenly grew worse. 


“The sights and sounds in the 
brain of the sinner were too much 
and he fainted. Then the putrid 
ulcers of his lascivious body burst 
and Henry went into the presence of 
a just Judgment seat.” (Truth, 35: 
19-21, Apr. 31) 


And as for his daughter, QUEEN 
ELIZABETH (d. 1603): “It had 
long been apparent that Elizabeth 
was drawing near her end. The won- 
der to all was that she had lasted 
so long with such poor health. Al- 
most every year she had been ex- 
pected to die. But now her superb 
vitality, her fierce holding off of 
death could do no more. She was 
very weary. Often she was heard to 
mutter ‘Mortua, non sepulta, mor- 
tua, non sepulta.’ 


“There were whole days when the 
Queen sat silent, and in her melan- 
choly, refused to eat. Her familiars 
preferred such days to the ones when 
she gave way to violent and caprici- 
ous rage. Sir John Harrington, her 
godson, tells how she kept a sword 
always by her, and how she relieved 
herself in fits of fury by thrusting 
it into the arras. Then she would 
retire to a darkened room and give 
herself up to hysterical tears. Her 
memory appeared to be failing. To 
Henry IV Elizabeth wrote a month 
before her death, ‘All the fabric of 
my reign, little by little, is beginning 
to fail.’ And now she was dying, 
with the sycophantic courtiers wait- 
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ing with ill-concealed impatience for 
her death. 


“Under all her now rather forced 
gayety there was an immense lone. 
liness. Nor had she found, as many 
a lonely heart does, a friend in God. 
His Name had been useful for ora- 
torical purposes or for the garnish- 
ing of her oaths; that was all, or 
very nearly all. Her mind was thor- 
oughly secular. In her was hardly 
a trace of religious sentiment. In 
desolate isolation she travelled her 
road to the end, shuddering at death 
now marching to meet her. Except 
for a pagan stoicism she had no 
armor against it. 


“In writing these words I know 
that no human soul can do more than 
pass a tentative judgment on an- 
other. The facts of Elizabeth’s life, 
however, seem to admit only one con- 
clusion. A good death, such as that 
of the rake Charles II, reveals a 
lifetime of secret hunger for God; 
and many men and women show 
what they are only in their last 
hours. The deathbed of Elizabeth 
is one of the most dreadful in his- 
tory. 

“In January, 1603, she had a cold, 
but was moved on the last day of the 
month, a wild wet day, from West- 
minister to Richmond. There she 
stayed, growing weaker and more 
depressed, until in March she col- 
lapsed. Yet she refused to seé @ 
doctor, but sat huddled in a low 
chair. When at last she stood up, 
she found she could not walk, and 
so was rooted for hcurs in the middle 
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of the floor—it is said for fifteen 
hours. When she dropped from ex- 
haustion, she would not permit her 
attendants to carry her to bed, but 
stayed where she was, propped up on 
pillows, silent, staring fixedly, her 
finger in her mouth. 


“Lady Scrope, a relative as well 
as a maid of honor, tried to persuade 
her to go to bed, only to get the 
fierce answer, ‘I saw one night my 
own body exceedingly lean and fear- 
ful, in the light of fire.’ Then clutch- 
ing at hope she asked wildly, ‘Do you 
see sights in the night? If you were 
in the habit of seeing such things in 
your bed as I do in mine, you would 
not persuade me to go there. I am 
tied with a chain of fire about my 
neck. I am tied, I am tied, and the 
the case is altered with me!’ 


“People around here were whis- 
pering that she was demented, and 
her illness has sometimes been diag- 
nosed as the general paralysis of 
the insane which is usually due to 
syphilis. She denied that she was 
mad. 


“Some contemporary accounts say 
she lay on the floor fourteen days 
and nights; others say only four. 
But at last they got her to bed.— 
I do not think we see in her an in- 
sane woman but a lost soul. 


“Despair held her fast. When 
Archbishop Whitgift came to bring 
her the consolations of religion, she 
sent him packing. All that was too 
late for her now. Nevertheless, she 
eventually let him come and pray 


by her bedside. He was over seventy, 
as old as she was, and he could not 
long endure the kneeling posture. 
After half an hour of this he wanted 
to stop; she would not permit it. 
He had to continue praying—anoth- 
er half hour, and another again— 
his voice growing louder and louder 
every minute, proclaiming his physi- 
cal pain, until she fell asleep. The 
next morning—of March 24—she 
was found dead. 


“A Catholic tradition has it that 
in these last hours Elizabeth called 
for a priest, but the story rests on 
no sound historical basis. All that 
we can say is. that she may have 
asked for one—but if so, it was im- 
possible for her counsellors to grant 
such a request. It would account for 
her absolute and overwhelming de- 
spair; in so far as any religious feel- 
ing lingered in that heart of icy 
stone it was for the ancient faith 
of England, the faith she had spent 
forty-five years trying to extirpate. 
The mask she wore in all her por- 
traits was now dropped. Her true 
self appears only in the death mask. 
Wild-eyed, desperate and afraid, she 
went out into the darkness.” (See 
Queen Elizabeth, by Theodore May- 
nard. Bruce Publishing Co.) 


VOLTAIRE (d.1778), a French- 
man, was a man of great and varied 
gifts. He used these God-given tal- 
ents to oppose and ridicule God and 
religion. His rage and frenzy a- 
gainst the Church are well expressed 
in his well-known words: “Ecrasez 
linfame!” (“Blot out the infamous 
thing,” i.e. the Church) 











Two months before his death Vol- 
taire was solemnly crowned as presi- 
dent of the French Academy amidst 
thunderous applause and wild ac- 
claim of his followers. The morn- 
ing following this tremendous ova- 
tion, Marmontel asked him: “Have 
you enough fame?” Sighing deeply 
Voltaire answered: “Ah, my friend, 
you speak of fame; I am on the 
rack; I am dying amidst terrible 
torments.” 


Tronchin, his physician, went to 
Voltaire to tell him that he could 
not live. “Get me out of this, save 
me,” Voltaire cried. “Impossible,” 
answered the physician, “impossible! 
You must die.” . 


When the Abbé Gaultier and the 
parish priest of St. Sulpice visited 
him Voltaire was delirious. But, 
coming to himself, he cried in bitter 
despair: “I am forsaken by God and 
man.” At times he would toss about 
on his bed in anxiety and pain, some- 
times bursting into blasphemy of the 
Holy Name. When Richelieu heard 
him pronounce the Holy Name in 
blasphemy, he left the room, saying: 
“Indeed, this is too much; no one 
can stand this.” 


The frightful scene continued. The 
dying man twisted himself like a 
worm and tore his flesh with his 
own nails. He pleaded for the Abbé 
Gaultier, but his friends remained 
unmoved. Now the last moment ap- 
proached. A new attack of despair 
overtook him: “I feel a hand that 
takes hold of me and leads me to 
the judgment seat of God!” Then he 
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stared at the bedstead and cried 
“The devil is there—he wishes to 
take me along—lI can see him—TI see 
hell—Oh, hide me!” Finally, over- 
come by despair and burning with a 
feverish thirst, he grasped the cham- 
ber pot, put it to his lips, and emp- 
tied it. Then, with a last terrible 
ery, he fell back. Blood and filth 
came from his nose and mouth. Vol- 
taire was dead. “If the devil could 
die,” said some of those present af- 
terwards, “he would not die other- 
wise.” (Cf. Voltaire, by W. Kreiten, 
S.J.) 

It is well know how bitter was the 
death that met later persecutors of 
the Church. For example, BIS- 
MARCK (d. 1898), opposed to the 
Church in Germany, died in sullen 
retirement, ignored by the State he 
had sought to advance. In Russia, 
LENIN (d. 1924) wasted away 
through progressive cerebral deteri- 
oration. The circumstances sur 
rounding the death of HITLER 
(d. 1945), while not definitely con- 
firmed, are all equally horrible, and 
it is significant that Germans dispas- 
sionately accepted the report of his 
death as a basis for hoping for the 
end of the war. 

The final particulars of this arti- 
cle must remain unwritten. STALIN, 
savage persecutor of the present day, 


may return to the faith of his fath-, 


ers. Such aceomplishments are easy 
for grace. But, humanly speaking, 
his place is at the end of this list, 
and what kind of death is in store 
for him—and what after death— 
God knows. 
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H. C. McGinnis 


What is Fascisin? 


We Americans must learn to distinguish Fascism accurately 
for Fascism as described here is entirely possible 


in American society. 


ELATIVELY few persons can 

define Fascism to their own 
satisfaction, let alone to the satis- 
faction of anyone else. Many use 
the term in a rather sloppy fash- 
ion, having little idea of exactly 
what’ it means. One often finds that 
he can not consistently defend his 
definition when called upon. Per- 
haps the simplest method of over- 
coming this difficulty is to set up a 
pattern which is wholly and truly 
Fascist. It is not difficult to build 
such a pattern when we observe 
Fascism objectively. Should then a 
given national pattern and this 
Fascist pattern be congruos through- 
out, Fascism is obviously present. 
Should the two patterns not be con- 
gruous, then Fascism is not the 
proper label. 


Fascism is not a philosophy 
Before erecting this pattern, let 
us remember that Fascism is not 
really a political or economic phil- 
osophy, but rather is a technique 
of operating a nation which has 
espoused a form of Statism. For 
example, we frequently hear Rus- 


sia’s Comunism called Red Fascism. 
The application of the Fascist label 
to the Kremlin confuses many, for 
Communism is definitely opposed to 
all other philosophies. If Fascism 
were a philosophy, then to call Com- 
munism Red Fascism would be a 
contradiction; yet, since Fascism is 
simply an operational technique, 
Russia’s Communism may be prop- 
erly called Red Fascism. In like 
manner we have heard the National 
Socialism of Hitler’s Germany called 
Brown Fascism. Mussolini’s Italy 
was called Black Fascism. How 
can the Fascist label be properly 
applied to these three types of 
government when they are so ut- 
terly different, with each violently 
opposed to the other two? The only 
explanation possible is the fact that 
Fascism is not a philosophy. 


Another fact which helps us to 
clear up this strange paradox is the 
double meaning given to Fascism. 
Fascism may be applied to Musso- 
lini’s Italy. But Fascism has an- 
other and far more general mean- 
ing. In this more general sense, 
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_ Fascism means the operational tech- 
nique above mentioned and may be 
used by Communism, Nazism, and 
even by pseudo-democracies. By 
what authority do we assign two 
entirely different definitions to one 
term? The answer is found in ultra- 
nationalism, for Fascism is ultra- 
nationalistic. Exaggerated national- 
ism is one of Fascism’s most basic 
characteristics. Therefore, Fascism 
could not mean to Mussolini’s Italy 
what it meant to Hitler’s Germany 
or now means to Stalin’s Russia. 
Although Russia boasts that it is 
the implacable enemy of all Fas- 
cism, Communism is opposed to Fas- 
cism only when the term is used in 
its restricted sense, for Russia is 
its victim also when the term is 
used in its general meaning. 


It is this double meaning that has 
made Fascism so complex a concept. 
It is because of this widespread 
misunderstanding that governments 
like Spain, Portugal, Austria under 
Dollfuss, and several other coun- 
tries have been wrongly called 
Fascist; while countries like Com- 
munist Russia, which are truly 
Fascist in operation, are not per- 
ceived to be such by millions of 
people. 


What are, then, the basic patterns 
of a truly Fascist type of society? 
Ten basic features constitute the 
Fascist pattern. As we shall shortly 
see, a state may use some of these 
features and still not be truly Fas- 
cist. In such cases, however, it 
will likely be called Fascist by its 
enemies. 





Worship of the state 


The first and usually the mos 
easily noticeable characteristic of 4 
Fascist society is its spirit of ultra 
nationalism, together with a raising 
to heights almost sublime the value 
of the state. As we see from his 
tory, ultra-nationalism is often ae 
companied by imperialism. For 
some reason, nations suffering from 
ultra-nationalism feel a call to com 
quer surrounding neighbors and 
thus bring them under the scope of 
the culture and racial character 
istics which are supposed to be 
ultra-superior. In Mussolini’s Italy, 
for example, the glories of the od 
Roman Empire were dragged out 
of mothballs for the purpose of 
making them new Italian ‘goals 
Dreams of a Roman grandeur long 
past grew quite naturally into an 
imperialistic policy as Mussolini 
sought to re-establish a modern ver- 
sion of it. In order to achieve this 
goal, Mussolini had his propagan- 
dists hold up his state as the mod 
ern version of the Roman Empire 
Italians were taught to believe that 
an abject worship of Mussolini’s 
state was equivalent to a veneration 
of the Roman tradition of earlier 
days. 

This worship of the state intro 
duces the second basic characte 
istic of Fascism. Fascist society 
professes to promote the greatness 
and welfare of the particular race 
and culture involved. In this com 
nection we discover an oddity. Un 
der Fascism the nation or race @ 
a whole need not be elevated to an 
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alleged supremacy over all other 
people. Very often only a section 
of the race or nation involved is 
treated in this way. For example, 
in Hitler’s Germany, the German 
nation as a whole was not held to 
be superior. Only those Germans of 
Nordie stock were held to constitute 
the elect. 

This attitude leads to widespread 
intolerance, the third Fascist fea- 
ture. It is not only intolerance of 
other nations and races, but also of 
minority groups within the nation. 
In Nazi Germany non-Nordic Ger- 
mans were not rated with the na- 
tion’s Four Hundred, while Jews 
were persecuted without mercy. Be- 
cause of Communist Russia’s high- 
ly mixed population, Stalin’s regime 
does not preach racial supremacy 
but rather intellectual supremacy. 
The Russian people are told that 
they are the chosen people because 
Communists know enough to per- 
ceive what their leaders call the 
absolutely, the one and only, true 
type of society. 

In this connection let us observe 
that Spain, Portugal, and Dollfuss’s 
Austria, although called Fascist 
states, have not revealed the slight- 
est evidence of imperialism. Neither 
have they persecuted minority 
groups within the state or neigh- 
boring peoples because of an al- 
leged racial or cultural inferiority. 


Aggressive spirit 

The fourth characteristic of true 
Fascism is its aggressiveness. Tru- 
ly Fascist states hunger to establish 
a hegemony or an axis. We find 
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this pattern characteristic of Mus- 
solini’s Italy, Hitler’s Germany, and 
current Russia; but it is definitely 
not characteristic of either Portugal 
or Spain and there was no evidence 
of it in pre-Nazi Austria. 

Fascism’s fifth characteristic is 
its pattern of social and economic 
organization which stands midway 
between Individualism and Collec- 
tivism. In the Fascist organization, 
class structure is maintained. The 
class structure was definitely main- 
tained in Fascist Italy and Ger- 
many and while it is denied in Com- 
munist Russia, its existence there 
is actually carried on through sub- 
terfuge. The existence of classes 
would be easily discerned when Rus- 
sia was under the ration system. 
While the prices of rationed articles 
were apparently the same to all, 
ration cards carried discounts ac- 
cording to class distinction. Some 
cards carried a discount as high as 
60%. The higher discounts went to 
those classes which the state con- 
sidered most important to it. Simi- 
lar distinctions exist in housing and 
the granting of privileges. 

Fascism’s sixth characteristic is 
its abolition of the class struggle. 
This condition is achieved by mak- 
ing all classes immediately subject 
to the government. The government 
tells each class exactly how it shall 
conduct itself. 


The seventh basic charactenistic 
is the practice of making all activ- 
ities within the state subservient to 
the government. This pattern is 
achieved through a strict regimenta- 
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tion of all national activities from 
the highest to the very lowest. 


Demand for a dictator 


Fascism’s eighth tenet is a familiar 
one. It is the leadership principle. 
Fascism calls for a charismatic 
leader, that is, one endowed with 
alleged god-like qualities and infal- 
libility. Actually, in Fascist society, 
the state is not the mass of citi- 
zens, nor is it the state’s officials 
as such. The state is really the so- 
called elite who form the ruling 
party or caste. In these circum- 
stances the state’s leader actually 
becomes the ultimate value, for the 
ruling party can be easily identified 
with its leader. There is also the 
tendency to identify the leader with 
the state, making leader and state 
one and the same thing. In Italy 
Mussolini was virtually the state; 
in Nazi Germany Der Fuehrer held 
the same position; in Russia Stalin 
and the Russian state are virtually 
synonymous. Incidentally we do not 
find this condition present in Por- 
tugal, Spain, or pre-Nazi Austria. 

It is at this point that we can 
see why Fascism as a term has two 
meanings. Fascism as applied to the 
society established by Mussolini, in 
which Mussolini was held to be the 
personification of all things good, 
could not be extended to Germany. 
Hitler’s Germans worshipped Hitler 
and‘ Nordic supremacy, wanting no 
part of Mussolini and his Italians. 
Hence for Mussolini’s Italy, Fas- 
cism was a purely local ideology; 
while Fascism in its general sense 
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covers the operational pattern used 
by totalitarian states like Russia 
and Nazi Germany. 

Fascism’s ninth feature is its 
management of culture. In Fascist 
society all cultural agencies are posi- 
tively guided by state agencies. 
Hence the nation’s culture does not 
spring spontaneously from the per- 
sonalities of its citizens, but the 


citizen’s personality must conform 


to a rigid pattern of so-called cul- 
ture and its requirements as eg- 
tablished by the state. 


Opposition to the Church 

The final basic characteristic of 
Fascism is its refusal to recognize 
the Church, or if the Church’ be 
recognized, to grant it the sovereign- 
ty which it possesses in its own 
sphere of activity. Fascism main- 
tains steadfastly that there is noth- 
ing outside or above the political 
state. Mussolini, while recognizing 
the Church, wished to make of it a 
department of government — some- 
thing like a service center where 
souls and morals could be repaired 
or tuned up should the occasion for 
such services arise. In Hitler's 
Germany, the Church was slowly 
but definitely being crushed into 
oblivion through Hitler’s strategy 
of replacing it and its teachings by 
a new teaching based on Nordic 
mythology. In today’s Russia, the 
Russian Orthodox Church is virtual- 
ly a department of the state, with 
its leaders being Charley McCarthys 
of the Kremlin. The subordination 
of the Church and religion, when 
they are recognized at all, is one 
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of the chief characteristics by which 
one identifies Fascist society. 


Under true Fascism, the state 
must be absolutely supreme, not 
tolerating anything outside it, a- 
bove it, or independent of it. Fas- 
cism recognizes only the sovereignty 
of the civil order, denying the very 
existence of the sovereignty which 
the spiritual order possesses within 
its own confines. Thus Fascism is 
incompatible with Christianity 
which holds that the supervision of 
the human race has been delegated 
to two orders, the spiritual and the 
civil, and that each is sovereign 
within its own sphere of action and 
nature. 

Since it is easy to recognize the 
above Fascist tendencies, we can 
see how wrong it is when nations 
like Portugal and Spain are called 


Fascist. In both these nations the 
Church is accorded the recognition 
due it and is permitted to exercise 
the sovereignty which it possesses 
through Divine Will. Austria under 
Dollfuss was a nation in which 
spiritual and moral values were 
placed over political and economic 
ones. Hence a gross error is com- 
mitted when nations like these are 
termed Fascist. True, they may be 
authoritarian so far as government 
is concerned, but authoritarianism 
is not necessarily Fascism. 


We Americans must learn to dis- 
tinguish Fascism accurately in to- 
day’s world; for Fascism as de- 
scribed above is entirely possible in 
American society. Foundations for 
some of Fascism’s ten chief char- 
acteristics are already well along 
in construction in our midst. 


COR HUMANUM 


Deep as eternity is the sea. 
Hidden among green shadows in its secret places 
Lie argosies of thought, festooned with nameless algae. 


The rusted swords of conflict, 


Unspoked words, unwritten masterpieces, 

Dead chrysanthemums and promises forgotten 
Lie in strange chaos on the trembling sea-floor. 
Only the bird of passage, vain philosopher, 
Will dare to try his wings abcve the vastness. 
Aimlessly, he flutters in brief pilgrimage 


Above the wave-tops— 


Desirous of tasting all that magnitude 


With a futile sip. 


Ann Burns 
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by Russell Gordon Carter 


S the car turned the corner 

and disappeared up the 
street, Robert Drake, on his way 
home from work, paused and slow- 
ly scratched the side of his face. 
“Hey, what’s the matter?” he 
asked himself wonderingly. That 
was the Loret sedan, all right, 
and that was Andrew at the wheel 
and Jane beside him—and cer- 
tainly they had seen him wave to 
them! Why then hadn’t they re- 
turned his greeting? 

Entering the house a few min- 
utes later, he found a note from 
Eleanor, his wife. “Robert, dear,” 
he read, “Mother isn’t feeling well 
and needs me again. Your lunch 


Robert was used to solving murder 
mysteries, but the Case of the Chewed 


Tustration by John Harding 


om se: 


Nylons baffied him... and 
then the rain came 


is on the stove. Just warm it 
up. I'll be home as soon ag I 
can. And will you please be sure 
to take the clothes in if it rains?” 

Robert strode to the kitchen 
and turned on the gas under the 
frypan. He didn’t mind being 
alone on a Saturday afternoon. 
He wouldn’t be bored. There 
were shelves Eleanor wanted him 
to put up in the cellar, and he 
had a good mystery novel to fin- 
ish—The Case of The Tired Laun- 
dryman. But that business of 
Jane and Andrew troubled him! 
It wasn’t at all like them to ig- 
nore his greeting... . 

While he was eating he could 
see their house next door and hear 
their dog howling. Why, he won- 
dered, would Terry be howling? 
Rising, he walked to the window 
and peered into the Loret back 
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yard. The first thing he saw was 
clothes: a big reel full of them. 
Then he saw the dog. A rope 
tied to Terry’s collar kept him 
from going more than a dozen 
feet from the porch. 

Robert smiled. ““Cause and ef- 
fect,” he said to himself, quoting 
the favorite expression of the de- 
tective in The Case of the Tired 
Laundryman. Terry was a young 
active setter and liked to drag 
sheets and other things from a 
line and chew them. Once, Robert 
remembered, the dog had chewed 
one of Eleanor’s sheets, and—ex- 
cept for his own restraining in- 
fluence, as he liked to think of 
it—his wife, who had a quick 
temper, would have rushed right 
over to Jane’s and spoken her 
mind. 

As he turned away now from 
the window he noticed something 
else: three pairs of Eleanor’s ny- 
lons dangling from a chair in the 
hall. It wasn’t like Eleanor to 
leave nylons dangling from chairs. 
He strode across the room and 
halted abruptly, his lips pursed, 
his eyes wide. “Cause and effect!” 
he murmured again and stared 
hard. All six stocking were full 
of holes and runs and plentifully 
strewn with moist spots. 

“Now I understand why Jane 
and Andrew didn’t wave to me!” 
he said aloud. It was as clear as 
if he were looking at it on a 


television screen. Eleanor of 
course had hung the nylons out, 
and the Loret dog had dragged 
them off the lines. Then she had 
Jost her temper and—without his 
own restraining influence — had 
rushed over to Jane’s and given 
her a very large piece of her 
mind! Thereupon Jane had prob- 
ably lost her temper, and that 
was the end of two pleasant years 
of friendship. ... 

Robert returned to the table, 
but his appetite was gone. He 
washed the dishes and then sat 
down to finish his novel. Some 
one had murdered the tired laun- 
dryman, and he wanted to know 
who had done it! Nevertheless 
his thoughts kept straying from 
the text ...“Two years of friend- 
ship and now it’s lost!” he said 
to himself at last and put the 
book down. “I wonder if I can’t 
patch things up somehow?” 

There seemed to be no satis- 
factory answer. When Eleanor 
came home he would urge her of 
course to go right over to Jane’s 
and apologize for some of the 
things he was sure she had said— 
but he knew she wouldn’t do it. 
“Three pairs of brand-new nylons 
ruined!” he could hear her ex- 
claim, and he could see the anger 
in her big blue eyes...Then he 
imagined that Jane might have 
said to Andrew: said it maybe at 
the very moment he had waved to 











them: “Andrew, do you know 
what she called me? Do you! 
Do you! She said—” 

Robert mopped his forehead 
and lifted the book again. How 
would the detective in the story 
handle a problem like this? The 
answer was decisive: the detective 
wouldn’t handle it at all. Why 
should he? In the story all he 
had to do was find out who had 
committed a murder. That was 
easy compared with trying to 
patch up. a friendship between 
two women who had quarreled 
over nylons! i 

Putting the book abruptly a- 
side, Robert got into his old 
clothes and went to the cellar. 
There were those shelves his wife 
wanted, and maybe in tae cellar 
he would be able to forget the 
thing that troubled him.... 


While he worked with hammer 
and saw he did indeed forget it 
for several brief periods; but 
when at last he had two of the 
shelves up he remembered some- 
thing else. It was the darkening 
of the sky and the sound of the 
wind that brought it swiftly to 
mind—his wife’s wash! 


The poplars were swaying and 
Terry was howling louder than 
ever when Robert reached the 
back yard. No rain yet, but he 
knew it might come at any mo- 
ment! Sheets, pillow cases, tow- 
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els, slips, dresses, pajamas, socks, 
underwear—into the bushel bas 
ket they went, and. never mind 
the clothespins. He would gather 
them up later. A shirt jerked 
from his fingers and went sailing 
across the low hedge into the 
Loret yard. Two or three hand- 
kerchiefs followed it like satel 
lites. Never mind, let them go! 
He would gather them up later 
also. 


Clutching the heaping basket, 
he ran to the back door and, with 
the wind clawing at him, squeezed 
his way through and dumped the 
clothes in a corner of the dining- 
room. Then he heard the first 
onslaught of rain: heavy drops 
spattering against the east win- 
dows. 


Out he raced again and, pluck- 
ing the remaining things from 
the line, dropped them into the 
basket. Now for the shirt and 
handkerchiefs! He was about to 
cross the hedge when the rain 
suddenly increased—and with it 
came a question: the kind of 
question that might have baffled 
even the shrewd detective in The 
Case of the Tired Laundryman, 


What was to be done about the ~ 


Lorets’ wash? Should it be saved 
...or left to soak? 


Robert hesitated while cross- 
currents of doubt and uncertain- 
ty swept his mind. Then with 
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sudden resolution, he picked up 
the half-filled basket and leaped 
the hedge. Terry was no longer 
howling. Under the porch, out of 
the rain, he voiced only an occa- 
sional bark of approval while 
Robert hurriedly removed dresses, 
slips, shirts, socks and other gar- 
ments worn by Jane or Andrew. 
When the basket was full, he 
jumped the hedge and raced into 
the house—and, in his haste and 
excitement, dumped everything on 
the pile in the dining-room. 


But his task wasn’t yet fin- 
ished: half of the Loret wash 
was still on the reel. So out he 
tushed again. When he returned 
with the basket full—and again 
in his excitement dumped every- 
thing on the pile—he had the 
warm comforting feeling of a 
man who has practiced the Golden 
Rule and enjoys a gratifying 
sense of virtue. 





While the storm beat against 








the windows he went back to his 
book, and now he had no trouble 
in keeping his mind on the story. 
Soon after he had learned who 
had committed the murder a taxi 
sounded out front, and there was 
Eleanor. 











“Oh, I’m so glad you remem- 
bered to bring in the clothes!” 
the exclaimed as she entered the 
house. Then she caught sight of 
the huge pile in the dining-room. 
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“Robert!” she gasped. “Are—are 
all those ours?” 

“No, not all,” Robert said quiet- 
ly. “Half of them belong next 
door.” 

Eleanor stared at him, - her 
mouth open. “You—you mean you 
brought in the Lorets’ wash too?” 
And a wrinkle deepened between 
her eyes. “Robert, why did you?” 

“Because of the rain, cause and 
effect,” her husband replied. 


“O Robert, how senseless! Now 
what am I going to do?” Eleanor 
clenched her fingers. “Jane Loret 
and I had a row this morning— 
a real one—over that dog of 
theirs! You just ought to see 
what he did to three pairs of my 
brand-new nylons! Ruined, ut- 
terly ruined! And when I told 
Jane how I felt about it, she 
didn’t like it one bit, and now 
we’re not speaking! But—but of 
course you didn’t know all that—” 

Robert remained discreetly si- 
lent. 

His wife strode over to the 
pile. “Just look!” she cried. 
“You’ve got everything all mixed 
up! It'll take an hour to sort 
things out! O Robert, why 
couldn’t you have made two sepa- 
rate piles?” 

“That really would have been 
better, wouldn’t it?” Robert said. 
Then at the sound of another car, 
he turned toward the window. 








“Here they are— Jane and An- 
drew. Look, maybe you'll see 
something funny!” 

As the car came to a halt in 
the driveway, Jane and Andrew 
sat motionless, staring wide-eyed 
and open-mouthed at their empty 
clothes reel; and when they finally 
got out and mounted the porch 
steps they were still staring. 

Robert grinned. “‘Weren’t they 
funny?” 

“No!” Eleanor was positive. 
“I don’t see anything funny! 
What am I going to do about 
these clothes? I simply won’t 
speak to her! I won’t—” 

“T’ll do the speaking,” Robert 
said and picked up the phone. 
“You know,” he added as he fin- 
ished dialing, “this is The Case of 
the Chewed Nylons, and I’m the 
boy to solve it!” ...Then, “Hello, 
Jane? This is Bob Drake, the 
guy who stole your wash. I took 
it in so it wouldn’t get wet... 
But lock, Jane, some of your 
things are kind of mixed up with 
ours. So come on over, won't 
you, and help us sort ’em out? 
... And listen, bring Andy along, 
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because Eleanor’s going to make 
a big pot of coffee—” 
“Robert!” his wife’s voice cut 
in sharply, but Robert ignored it: 
“Remember, Jane— Andy once 
said Eleanor made the best coffee 
he ever tasted? Except yours of 
course... Well, come right over, 
won’t you?... Okay, that’s fine!” 
As he put the phone down and 
looked at his wife standing tight- 
lipped beside the window he had 
the sudden feeling that she was 
about to exclaim, “I won’t make 
coffee for them, I won’t, I won’t!” 
“How’s your mother?” he asked 
hastily. 
“Mother’s better, thanks,” EF 
eanor said, and her face softened 
a little. 


“Good!” Robert exclaimed. “T. 


like your mother. I like her 
daughter too! That’s why I mar 
ried her—” 

The corners of Eleanor’s mouth 
flickered slightly, and her face 
softened a little more, but she 
didn’t say anything. Instead she 
strode to the pantry and reached 
for the coffee pot. 





The text on our BACK COVER is the second 
in a series of selections from the Rule of St. 
Benedict. It is taken from chapter 49, un- 
rivalled for the ‘classic brevity and practical 
sobriety of its suggestions for the observance 
of Lent. 
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GENTIAN HILL. By Elizabeth 
. EL Goudge. Coward-McCann, 2 West 
ened 45th St., N.Y., N.Y. 402 pp. $3.50 
How refreshing is a gentle cooling 
_ “| | breeze on a warm August afternoon! 
her § ow calming, to a worried soul, is 
mare the gently spoken word of an under- 
standing friend! How enriching for 
each member of the family are gentle 
jouth ff considerations shown to one another 
face § within the family circle! The color- 
shé § ful and warm pen of Elizabeth 
| she § Goudge once again offers us, in 
ched § Gentian Hill, a vivid portrayal of na- 
ture’s beauties, and its whims; a 





lear delineation of characters, with 
whom we mutually sympathize, re- 
joice, and view each day’s renewal 
of opportunities; a heart-warming 
picture of home life, its daily tasks 
and problems, its joys and sturdy 
peace. 

Against the distant background of 
am old Devonshire legend, and the 
















Gentian Hill 


A Time to Laugh 
Stories of Our Century 
Letters of St. Therese 
Saints Are Not Sad 
Man on Fire 


immediate backdrop of Napoleon’s 
threatened invasion of England, the 
hero and heroine, Zachary and 
Stella, grow and mature in their 
love according to the simple pattern 
of the ancient legend. “The Abbé,” 
as he endeavors to help and direct 
Stella and Zachary, serves as the 
link of continuity with the immedi- 
ate and far-distant past. Through 
him we learn the lesson of the an- 
cient legend—the spirit of which per- 
vades each page of Gentian Hill— 
and through his personal experiences 
and hard-learned lesson we appreci- 
ate more keenly the new and tender 
sprouting forth of true love—of love 
that is measureless, ageless, and 
deathless. 


Amid all the present-day clamor 
and discussion about the atom bomb, 
and in the midst of a sea of despond- 
ent psychological literature, it is 
rather pleasant and enjoyable to 
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read Gentian Hill which highlights 
man’s finer qualities and ambitions. 
It will be a source of pleasure for 
thoughtful readers to see their per- 
sonal insights into the happenings 
and reactions of everyday life ex- 
pressed in plain yet telling language. 

Pius Fleming, O.S.B. 


A TIME TO LAUGH. Compiled by 
Paul J. Phelan. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 55 5th Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 
322 pp. $4.00. 


The sub-title of this anthology 
says that it is “A Risible Reader by 
Catholic Writers.” For which Pro- 
fessor Phelan gets 50%; for it-is 
certainly by Catholic writers. Un- 
fortunately, he went completely off 
on the other half; the book just isn’t 
funny. Perhaps that isn’t quite ac- 
curate; of the sixty-nine selections 
contained in the book, about ten 
would be funny—in other surround- 
ings. As it is, hemmed in on all sides 
—as they are—by writing that is 
too often on the dreary side, they 
can only make a completely vain, no 
matter how valiant, attempt to lift 
the book out of its unhappiness. 


Some of the articles are to be 
criticized for limiting their Catholic- 
ity to their author’s name. It is 
rather difficult, for instance, to laugh 
at Frank O’Connor’s “First Confes- 
sion” (the penitent is a small boy 
who has homicidal leanings towards 
his wicked grandmother) when noth- 
ing—certainly not the careful prep- 
arations he has made—indicates that 
Jackie is anything but completely 
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serious in his murderous intentions, 
And HI. Phillips’ remarks about the 
German people in “GI Blueprint for 
Peace” succeed only in adding bad 
taste to what would otherwise simply 
be an uninteresting article. 

The books contains three worth. 
while selections from plays—if you 
can enjoy reading something that 
was meant to be seen. 

While most of the articles are 
either not at all humorous, or else 
only vaguely so, many of them are 
well-written. Perhaps, therefore, the 
largest share of blame is to be put 
on the head of Professor Phelan. 
Apparently he has made the mistake 
of including a large number of ar- 
ticles merely because they were writ- 
ten by Catholics; he does not seem 
to have questioned whether all the 
authors were actually trying to be 
funny. 

Those selections which clearly are 
attempts at humor, succeed only in 
leaving one with a rather frustrated 
sense of having read it all someplaee 
before, and much better done, too. 

The book is divided into sections 
according to subject matter, each 
section being prefaced by a page of 
witticism by Professor Phelan— 
brain children evidently born only 
after severe intellectual birth pangs, 
and all unhappily born dead. 

Theophane Gonnelly, 0.S.B. 


STORIES OF OUR CENTURY BY 
CATHOLIC AUTHORS. Edited 
by John Gilland Brunini and Fran- 
cis X. Connolly. J.B. Lippincott 
Company, 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
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cago 6, Ill., and 521 5th Ave., N.Y. 
17, N.Y. 317 pp. $3.00. 
Here is another anthology, in 


rather violent contrast to the one 
reviewed above. Represented by some 
of the best they have to give are 
some of the best of Catholic writers 
—Evelyn Waugh, G.K. Chesterton, 
Bruce Marshall, and Graham 
Greene, among others. 

The editors have chosen wisely 
from the wealth of material avail- 
able. All types of story are repre- 
sented: action, fable, character 
study, even the lowly detective story 
(Chesterton’s Father Brown takes 
it far out of the depths). 


Almost all of the stories show a 
miformity of excellence, both in 
style and in plot construction. Two 
oly would we question: 


First, Maurice Walsh’s “The Quiet 
Man,” whose melodramatic ending 
is hardly in keeping with the re- 
strained and beautifully styled char- 
acter of most of its pages. In con- 
trast to this story is Frank H. 
Spearman’s “The Yellow Mail,” 
which is frankly and boisterously 
melodramatic throughout, and so 
manages to be completely delightful. 


Second, John Fante’s “Hail Mary.” 
Somehow, we cannot see why this 
thould have been written. It does 
fothing to increase one’s love for 
the Blessed Virgin; and the use of 
mich terms of endearment as “you 
Honey” for the Mother of God, 
kaves a very bad taste in one’s 
mouth. The obscenity of the climax, 
in which the narrator defends his 
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Queen against the foul-mouthed Wil- 
lie Cox, makes one think instantly 
of St. Paul’s injunction that such 
things are not even to be mentioned 
among Christians. This is not to 
criticize Mr. Fante for trying to 
“face life” in his writings. By no 
means. We are not among those 
who unhesitatingly label whatever 
savors of the realistic as un-Catholic. 
But we do criticize him for writing 
about the dirty side of life without 
any purpose being attained thereby. 
If anything, this story tends to less- 
en rather than increase one’s re- 
spect for the Blessed Virgin, merely 
by the fact that anyone should dare 
to associate her name with anything 
that is not pure. In contrast to this 
story, fortunately, is the rest of the 
book. 

Theophane Gonnelly, 0.S.B. 


COLLECTED LETTERS OF ST. 
THERESE OF LISIFUX. Trans- 
lated by F.J. Sheed. Sheed & 
Ward, 63 Fifth Ave., New York 
8, N.Y. 394 pp. $3.75. 


The Collected Letters of St. Ther- 
ese of Lisieux is a collection of 238 
letters, notes, and thoughts written 
by the Little Flower of Lisieux. 
F.J. Sheed’s translation is so well 
done that one would think the let- 
ters were written in English origin- 
ally. But in a few footnotes and here 
and there in the text one finds the 
original French phrase when it was 
particularly difficult to put the 
French in English dress. These let- 
ters cover the entire life of St. The- 
rese from her first letter (1876) 








when she was but three years old— 
with Céline, her six and a half year 
old sister, guiding her hand—till her 
last writing, a short prayer to our 
Blessed Mother, written on the back 
of a holy picture, three weeks before 
Therese’s death in 1897. 

Even more than her autobiogra- 
phy do these letters reveal the soul 
of Therese to our eyes. One sees 
here clearly why Pope Pius XI could 
speak of her as “a masterpiece of 
nature and of grace.” (Discourse of 
April 30, 1928, to an audience of 
French pilgrims) 

Those who consider the autobio- 
graphy “too sweet” will undoubtedly 
not find these letters appealing, but 
whoever has read the autobiography 
with spiritual profit and joy will 
not be content to borrow these let- 
ters and read them. He will find 
a need to have his own copy, to 
read and re-read these letters, to 
mark pertinent passages and take 
notes as he reads. 

If one wants a simple way to 
heaven, it is here laid bare in the 
soul of St. Therese. Prayer and suf- 
fering are the two pillars of her 
sanctity. She expressed this in her 
autobiography: “My whole strength 
lies in prayer and sacrifice.” For 
her prayer is not so much formal 
verbal prayer but rather recollection 
—a living in the presence of God. 
The suffering flows from that; to 
offer everything to God, to make 
God’s Will your will, to suppress 
and suppress totally, as far as that 
is possible, every tendency that has 
self for its object. 
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As one reads these letters, even | full 
this simple but hard formula for | peli 
perfection gives way to a more sim | 49 1 
ple way, the way of love of God | sav 
Therese’s soul was consumed by love | to s 


for God. That is why she prayed B 
and suffered. 


: of ti 
If one wishes an easy way to ings 
heaven, let him read these letters of | 4,, 
St. Therese. Of course, there is no pra} 
easy road to heaven; but if one reads tific: 
the thoughts of St. Therese, grace that 
works in the soul and makes one book 
desire to do the hard things neces- 
sary to cast sin out and to bring 
God more fully into one’s life. = 


The reason why St. Therese has ‘ 
been made Patroness of the Missions bi 


along with St. Francis is seen in her by 
constant and ardent desire to bring ” 


every human creature to God, to 
save souls. She wishes to save every If 


soul, but she is seen to have conse § gaint 
crated her life chiefly to the task of } bein, 
saving the souls of priests. you ; 


Here are just a few quotations 
from her letters to Céline. The let 
ters to Céline are the most intimate 
and revealing in the whole collection: 
“Let us live for souls, let us be 
Apostles, especially let us save the 
souls of priests...” (p. 112) “Ah! 
Céline, I feél that Jesus is asking ws 
two to slake His thirst by giving 
Him souls, souls of priests above all 
.-.” (p. 113) “It is always the same 
thing I have to say to you; ah! let 
us pray for priests...” (p. 151) 

On the last day of her life, St 
Therese cried out in her death ag- 
ony: “O my God! O sweet Virgin 
Mary! come to my aid. The cup is 
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full to the brim! I could never have 
believed it was possible to suffer 
so much...I cannot account for it 
save by the extremity of my desire 
to save souls.” 

But this love for souls is only one 
of the treasures found in these writ- 
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y t© | ings of St. Therese. One finds there 
8 Of | also her doctrine on suffering, on 
S$ 20 | prayer, on spiritual reading, on mor- 
eads tification, on all the relationships 
race | that make up human life. Read the 
ome | book, and you will see. 
ad Michael Keene, 0.S.B. 
has SAINTS ARE NOT SAD. Forty 
siete biographical portraits, assembled 
her by F.J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward, 
ring 63 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
1, to 441 pp. $8.75. 


If it is your secret conviction that 
saints belong to a curious group of 
beings quite removed from real life, 
you might try a glance through this 
collection of biographies. And if 
you have felt bilious after reading 
some standard “lives of the saints,” 
you must read this book. It is a 
sure antidote for your hagiographi- 
cal hang-over. 


Not that the book is all gaiety, as 
the title would seem to indicate. On 
the contrary, side-splitting incidents 
ate notably absent. But a bright 
theerfulness does pervade almost 
tvery one of the sketches. Most char- 
teteristic of the book is its contem- 
porary and non-pietistic flavor. 
Saints as we gather from its pages, 
ite people who have known life in 
its worst as well as its best aspects. 
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The collection represents a refresh- 
ing new approach to the study of 
what saints are made of. Saints are 
portrayed as human beings, not as 
starry-eyed puppets from a never- 
never land. 

Contributors to the volume include 
able writers of the last twenty-five 
years or so. Among them are Hil- 
aire Belloc, G.K. Chesterton, Arch- 
bishop Goodier, and C.C. Martindale. 
Some writers (Martindale, Goodier, 
McNabb, Steuart) turn up period- 
ically throughout the book with 
sketches. Others (Chesterton, Bel- 
loc) are represented only once. Fath- 
er Martindale’s sketches, originally 
for a broadcasting series, are espe- 
cially good. Some of the writing 
in the book is, frankly, a little dull. 
And the book, while readable, is not 
a book that can be read rapidly. It 
is pretty well weighted down with 
dates, persons, and places, but it 
somehow manages to preserve a cer- 
tain spontaneity. And there are 
many delightful episodes, like the 
one in the portrait of St. Joseph of 
Cupertino, where the saint, for want 
of a congregation, recites the litany 
of the Blessed Virgin with a flock 
of sheep (“Baa” being interpreted 
as “Pray for us”). 

The forty saints whose pictures 
are drawn are not meant to be set 
up before us as the best of all saints. 
They are simply meant to be typical 
of what saints are. They represent 
many nationalities and have lived 
in widely different eras. 

Saints Are Not Sad is an encour- 
aging book. Its reportorial, unaffect- 
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ed studies of saints is one more in- 
dication of the welcome rebirth that 
is taking place in Catholic literary 
efforts. It is a book that is colorful 
and vital, and yet it is winningly 
sober, for the most part, in its ap- 
praisal of the saints it considers. 
Raymond O’Flynn, in his sketch of 
St. Columcille, perhaps unwittingly 
voices the moving spirit of the book 
when he writes (p. 85): “No doubt, 
so long as the flesh lusts against 
the spirit, the negative aspects of 
asceticism will be prominent, and 
it is chiefly self-reproof and self- 
correction that are stressed by the 
older hagiology. But there is a new- 
er, and perhaps a better way: which 
is, to exhibit the lives of the saints 
in accordance with their psychology; 
to show how this special character 
resulted in this special holiness.” 


And, let us hope, this “newer way” 
will reveal to many of God’s sons 
and daughters that sanctity, after 
all, is not quite unattainable. 


Christopher Hoolihan, O.S.B. 


THE MAN ON FIRE. By Mary 
Fabyan Windeatt. The Grail, St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. 193 pp. $2.50. 


When you look over the long lists 
of solemn tomes on St. Paul and his 
writings, you may well wonder about 
the raison d’étre for such a book as 
this one of Miss Windeatt’s. But 
The Man on Fire has solid reasons 
supporting its appearance, founded 
on the very character of the Pauline 
Epistles. The key to the under- 
standing of the great teaching em- 
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bedded in the letters of this fiery 
little Jew from Tarsus is the wm 
usual story of his life. One goes 
to Paul through his life first, not his 
epistles. 


A letter is an occasional bit of 
writing, shaped by the needs of the 
one writing, by the questions of the 
one to receive it, with a dash of the 
latest news of the day. Scraps of 
information are tossed in, a refer 
ence to past occurrences is made, a 
short explanation for a line of con 
duct is given. Letters are not 
elaborate theses, rounded out essays. 
A letter, dropped in a busy street, 
is almost unintelligible to the man 
who might chance to pick it up. 


This is as true of Paul’s letters 
as of any other persons’s. To begin 
to appreciate them you have to know 
the- many reasons behind their 
writing, and you have to know the 
man who wrote them. Briefly, with 
a certain verve, Miss Windeatt sup- 
plies this necessary background to 
the letters, fits them into the texture 
of a great man’s life. The historicity 
is accurate. 


We do not mean to imply that this 
informal biography is designed for 
a highly erudite audience. On the 
contrary, the book is pitched to the 
high school level, but it will appeal 
to a broader audience, we feel sure. 
A bit of the fire which flamed to 
white heat in the heart of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles can be caught 
from the book. 


Hilary Ottensmeyer, 0.S.B. 





















































CHRIST SUFFERS AGAIN IN ME 
it of Christ walks to His death every day in me—and 
f the 
f the in others too; Christ's arms are stretched on a cross 
f the in my suffering body and in the suffering bodies of 
ps of others. Fear brings the bloody sweat to the flesh of 
at Christ in me and in my fellow men. | am more than 
- con- one of the baptized who try to follow Christ, | am 
not Christ walking towards Calvary every day of my life. 
al This is what it means to be a Christian, this is why 
man no Catholic can ever believe in euthanasia. For suf- 
up. fering is redemptive and part of the passion of Christ. 
tters It is no wonder that the poet once placed on the lips 
—_ of the sufferer in the hospital these significant words: 
now 
their 
y the 
with 
Py: : As daily at the altar prays the priest 
xture And elevates the Host above his head 
ricity So offer | my body on this bed 
My frail and broken body, fever burnt. 
; this In hours of pain, this lesson have | learnt 
: = | join myself with Jesus on the Cross 
» the So nothing of my pain is ever loss 
»peal This is my body, Christ, lift it on high. 
re Receive each muffled groan, and painful sigh 
For suffering borne helps me to keep afresh 


The likeness of Our Savior in my flesh. 


Benedictine Brothers 8. 
St. John’s Abbey 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


We exhort all 
during these © 
— days of Lent to 


lead lives of the greatest purity 
and to atone during this holy 
season for all the negligences | 
of other times. 


Rule of St. Benedict 








